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@ Imagine for a moment, please, that 
you're a ski-trooper. You’re caught 
in a blizzard, cold and hungry. 
There’s no dry wood about. How do 
you make a fire? 

You just reach in your pack and 
take out a portable stove and a tin 
can. The can carries precious fuel 
which you pour into the stove 
through a special spout. In a few 
minutes you’re cooking a hot meal. 

Easy, isn’t it? The can makes it so. 
And, like all cans, it’s not only con- 
venient, but strong and safe. It 
completely protects the ski-trooper’s 
personal “‘anti-freeze.”’ 

Thiscan isonly one reason why you 
seldom get anti-freeze in cans for 


SAVE TIN CANS—HELP CAN THE AXIS 


your car today. But after the war 
you'll again get all the brands and 
types you want in sealed, tamper- 
proof cans. . . completely protected. 
We’vea hunch you'll get even better 
anti-freeze, too. 

To do our war job, we’ve devel- 
oped new ideas and new skills. 
That’s why, as we look ahead, we 
see new and better things in Conti- 
nental cans. 
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NOTE TO MANUFACTURERS — We'll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 
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\¢ here do your wages come from ? 


OT from the rich nor the “bosses”. If Com- 
IN icon had their way and took all the divi- 
dends of every corporation in America, and divided 
up the result, you wouldn’t get 25 cents more a day. 
Actually you’d get much less than you get today, for 


you would have destroyed the very source of jobs. 


Not from politicians nor labor leaders. They 


create no wealth. 


Wages come from what you produce. Fifty million 
Americans make things. Then the fifty million di- 
vide what they have made. That (shorn of all the 
fancy theories) is the true fact about wages. All the 
pressure groups and dreamy reformers and glib 


dictators can never change that simple truth. 


The more you produce and add to the pool (and 





the more you see to it that others produce) the more 


there will be for you to divide. 


But—every article you fail to produce, every slow- 
down you permit, every government restriction on 
sound production, means just that much less in 


the pool and the less there is for you to divide. 


Modern machinery helps you produce more and 
so adds to the pool; the profit system creates money 
for the machinery. Therefore modern machinery 
and the profit system are the best friends labor ever 
had or ‘ever will have. With them, efficiently used, 
the wages pool can be great enough so that every- 
one’s share, in propor- 
tion to his value, will 


stay high and go higher. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Draft classifications. Selective Serv- 
ice has made these changes in draft clas- 
sifications: 

Men aged 38 through 44 are to be clas- 
sified 4-A, the same as registrants of 45 
and over. Up to now, the 38-44 registrants 
have been classified the same as younger 
registrants, except that they were identi- 
fied by the letter H. 

Class 1-A (L), men physically accept- 
able for limited service only, has been dis- 
continued. Army and Navy no longer are 
calling far men for limited service. 

All men honorably discharged from serv- 
ice will be classified 1-C, the same classi- 
fication that is given to men when they 
enter the armed services. 


Crop prospects. The Department of 
Agriculture forecasts that crops harvested 
this year may equal the record production 
of 1942, if weather conditions continue 
favorable. Specifically, the optimistic re- 
port predicts a record corn crop of 3,196,- 
977,000 bushels, 65,000.000 bushels above 
the previous high of 1942. Other records 
are expected to be set by wheat, grain 
sorghums, rice, fruits, commercial vege- 
tables, peanuts and tree nuts. Tobacco 
production is close to the record set in 
1939, and cotton production is about aver- 
age, with a record yield per acre offsetting 
a reduction in acreage. Rye and sugar 
beets are the only two major crops for 
which production lower than the prewar 
average is anticipated. 


Sugar. Consumers were. informed by 
the War Food Administration that they can 
look forward to a larger supply of sugar 
in a few weeks as sugar beet factories in 
the West and Midwest increase production. 
Retail supplies have been low, WFA says, 
because consumption is higher than do- 
mestic production plus imports. 


Population. The Census Bureau re- 
ports that more than 3,000,000 babies were 
born in the United States in 1948, a birth 
rate of 21.9 per 1,000 population. This 


was an increase of 4.3 per cent over 1942. 
As a result of this high rate, the natural in- 
crease in population—that is, excess of 
births over deaths, was 1,475,173 in 1943. 
This was the largest recorded natural in- 
crease since 1933, when reports from all 
States first were included. The death rate 
for 1943—10.9 per 1,000—was highest since 
1937. Last year, 1,459,998 deaths were 
reported, 74,811 more than in 1942. 


Army transport planes. Conmercial 
air lines will be permitted to buy a “con- 
siderable number” of C-47 transport planes 
as soon as the German war ends, an Army 
spokesman said. At that time, the Army 
will concentrate on production of larger, 
long-range planes for the Pacific war, such 
as the C-46 Commando, the C-54 Sky- 
master and the C-68 Constellation. 


Freight rates. At least three Govern- 
ment agencies—the Department of Agri- 
culture, the War Food Administration and 
the Office of Price Administration—are 
opposing the railroads’ motion before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 6 
pei cent increase in freight rates. In a joint 
reply to the motion, WFA and the Agri- 
culture Department argue that no increase 
is justified in view of the railroads’ “un- 
precedented earnings record” and the “pros- 
pects for continued high earnings.” OPA 
has employed counsel against the motion. 


Auto license plates. Restrictions on 
use of metal for: manufacture of all types 
of license plates issued by State and local 
governments have been lifted by the War 
Production Board. This means that, inso- 
far as metal is available, the States in 
1945 may issue prewar-size license tags 
for automobiles. 


Winter travel. Tourists planning South- 
ern trips this winter can expect no 
help from the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation if they have no transportation home. 
ODT says that it will provide no relief 
trains for nonessential travel. 
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1938 — Factories, stores and offices everywhere be- 
test wonder — Fluorescent lighting 
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1944 - General Electric Mazda Fluorescent 
lamps again freely available! All you need for 
replacements in stores, offices and homes! You get about 
eight times more lamp value than in 1938... since they 


cost 60% less, last 2% times longer and give 35% more light! 





Buy all you need and buy G-E! 
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In looking ahead to fate of the proposed new league of nations..... 

U.S. Senate will debate, will probably accept, league charter in 1945. 

Opposition will fail to write reservations on use of U.S. force into treaty 
approving U.S. membership in the United Nations, will not muster enough votes. 

So: A world league, with U.S. in it, is probable within a year, or sooner. 

It is then that the real fight will develop. -It is then that the new league 
must work out an agreement, or agreements, for assignment of force to be on hand 
to back up decisions against potential disturbers of the world's peace. 

Issue to confront both houses of U.S. Congress is to be this: 

Should U.S. agree to supply air, naval, land forces for use by the league 
on vote of the U.S. delegate without first getting specific approval by Congress? 

Or, should Congress be required to approve or disapprove in each instance 
of dispute before the U.S. delegate can vote on an issue involving use of force? 

Odds now are on the side of blanket authority, on approval by Congress of a 
general agreement authorizing U.S. delegate to vote without getting specific ap- 
proval of Congress in each instance when a portion of U.S. military might be needed. 

A majority of both houses of Congress will decide that issue. 

















The new United Nations, basically, will be the old League of Nations with a 
new name, with Article X and the peace treaty voted on later and separately. The 
old League came in one package, with everything in it to be accepted or rejected. 

Then there are these other points.....In case of the United Nations: 

Disputes concerning immigration, tariffs, trade quotas, race persecution, 
other "domestic issues" will not be subject to Security Council jurisdiction. 

There probably will be a new headquarters, a meeting place outside Europe. 
It would not be surprising if a Western Hemisphere site finally is selected. 

Three big powers--U.S., Britain, Russia--really will run this league, will 
wield greater influence than did more numerous big powers in the old League. 

Reasons why the old League simply was not revived are: (1) Russia was ejected 
from that organization; (2) Japan had been a charter member of the League; (3) 
U.S. might not have liked to be reminded of its attitude toward the League. 

We give you this whole story, in its details, on page 24. 














There is this to be very keenly aware of when thinking of world machinery: 
U.S. is showing more interest in a United Nations than Britain or Russia; 
is more concerned about avoiding a return to balance-of=-power maneuvering. 
That's because U.S. seems always to be dragged in to restore the balance of 
power when it gets tipped too far, when somebody rises to challenge Britain. 
But: To be perfectly frank, the old balance-of-power game is being revived 








- again at present, is being indulged in by Britain on one side, Russia the other. 
Stalin is standing out for ties with Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia. 
Churchill is standing out for a British sphere in Greece, Turkey. Also: In 
view of Russia*s great, new power, Britain is interested in close, new ties with 
a revived France, with Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, Spain, maybe Italy. 
(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


The game is to get a power bloc in Western Europe to offset power bloc of 
Russia and her group in Eastern Europe. That's what really is in background. 

But: This may leave Germany in the middle, may open the way for Germans to 
bargain with one side or the other if the balance is tipped. And: It leaves U.S. 
on the side lines, but regarded as a backstop for Britain in case of trouble. 

That isn't to this country's interest. It is justified by Churchill-Stalir 
on the ground that U.S. cannot be counted on, that "practical deals" have to be 
made to line up the world because U.S. does not do its part to keep stability. 

Present situation is one in which Churchill, steeped in the balance-of=power 
tradition, is dealing on a hard-boiled basis with an equally hard-boiled Stalin, 
determined to make Russia impregnable no matter what happens in the world. 

U.S. view is that world organization should make sphere-of-influence deals 
unnecessary; that security can be obtained through a league to enforce peace. 

Russia and Britain do not trust us to implement that view. 

So: Power balances, spheres of influence are being arranged again. Peace 
treaties, United Nations obligations will have to recognize those arrangements. 
It could turn out again that U.S. missed the boat by not using its full bargain- 
ing power during war to get the kind of world setup it favors. 














There is this to keep in mind about the Far East, too..... 

Britain is highly skeptical about building a strong China. 

Russia is strongly opposed to Chiang Kai-shek, who has U.S. support; is now 
tending to back the Chinese Communist groups, with civil war a threat. 

A basis for postwar unsettlement in the Far East apparently is to exist even 
after Japan is destroyed. Japan's defeat may leave many problems in its wake. 

And: Japan, like Germany, will be on the lookout for chances to play one of 
the powers against another; will be watching for the way to stage a comeback. 

That's one more reason why officials here think in terms of world machinery, 
why they are disturbed by Russian-British tendencies to make bilateral deals, to 
divide up the world into spheres of influence and balances of power. 








To turn to the war itself.....0On the European front: 

Big U.S.-British drive for a before-winter decision is shaping up. 

Odds are that Germany's last armies will be cornered, beaten. 

Yet: It must be reported that German resistance is fanatical, that, if 
there are bad breaks for our side, this war could go into the winter. It is not 
likely to last beyond December 1 on any big scale, but it might with bad luck. 

Russian offensive operations are not yet against main German armies. 

In the fast-moving Pacific war..... 

Japan's land-based planes are a washout in combat with U.S. carrier planes. 

Japan's Navy is afraid, or unable, to fight right in its own front yard. 

There is nothing to prevent a devastating smash at Japan herself when the 
time comes, when bases and lines of Supply are all fixed up as they will be. 











Dewey still has to work hard and move fast to overcome a Roosevelt lead. 

There is no doubt that the race is close in many key States, but..... 

Soldier vote is to be larger than many expected; is to reach 3,000,000 or 
more. All polls and estimates suggest that this vote is pro-fourth term. 

Registration in New York City, in some other big cities is running higher 
than anybody expected with soldiers away. That may be a sign of PAC activity, a 
sign that the drive to get workers registered is succeeding. Nobody knows. 

Evidence now suggests that estimates of a low 39,500,000 civilian vote is 
much below the probable vote; that there is not so much lethargy as the poll tak- 
ers have contended there is. A 45,000,000, or larger, total vote is likely. 

You are given a full report on the soldier-vote situation on page 20. 











see also pages 2S, 22, 52. 
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A desert ship meets a modern transport 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODYYEAR LEADERSHIP 


In HIS OWN unruffled way, the 
camel did for ancient Egypt what 
the pneumatic tire has done for 
modern America . . . for, through 
the ages, human progress has paral- 
leled the progress of transportation. 
Today, the very fate of civiliza- 
tion depends on the ability of the 
free world to transport fighting men 
and materials. Tomorrow, in a very 
considerable degree, the. full fruits 
of peace will be yours because of 
im provements in transportation. 
Making products that better serve 
transportation neecs—in war or 
peace—is nothing new at Goodyear. 


Actually, the hose with which you 
water your garden is simply a means 
of transportation. So are other 
Goodyear products—the rubber 
heels on your shoes, conveyor belts 
and, of course, tractor, truck and 





auto tires. 

From the very beginning, Good- 
year Research has been devoted to 
broadening the uses of rubber with 
particular emphasis on swifter, 
smoother, safer, more economical 
transportation. Right now, Goodyear 
works to help speed victory .. . to 
help prepare the way for better 
transportation tomorrow. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear spans the 
entire field of transportation—from rub- 
ber belting, hose and tires to airships 
and airplanes ... and tomorrow from 
the new Goodyear Research Laboratory 
“the best is yet to come.” 


BUY WAR BONDS AND BUY FOR KEEPS 
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Embedded diamond 
grit gives this SKILSAW metal 
blade a faster-working, longer- 
lasting edge for smoother, cleaner cutting | 
ofall masonry products, hardened asbestos | 
cement, glass, and lots of other materials. 





Outlasts abrasive discs 5 to 1... there’s 
only Y%-inch loss of radius during the | 
entire life of the blade. Saves time... 
eliminates need of frequent adjustment of 
saw base. It’s safer... won't break, won't | 
chip. It's dustless ...a practical water feed 
attachment supplies water to point of cut. | 
This blade cannot be used dry. | 


Ask your distributor today to demon- 
strate the greater cutting speed, safety and 
economy of the SKILSAW Diamond Edge 


Blade! 
SKILSAW, INC., Chicago 30, ~< 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distributors NY 
of hardware, automotive and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


ERICRS HANDS 
\ mn PRODUETIE ‘ 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for tax pur- 
poses, the expense of traveling from your 
home to your office, even though the 1942 
Revenue Act permits deduction of non- 
business expenses for the production of in- 
come. The U.S. Tax Court holds that the 
provision does not apply to such travel ex- 
penses. 


YOU CANNOT use tin salvaged from 
cans to manufacture bottle caps or bottle 
crowns. WPB tightens restrictions on the 
use of tin and explains that additional 
black plate has been made available for 
bottle cap manufacture. 


YOU CANNOT expect any increase in 
your supply of 5-cent candy bars for sale 
to the general public. War Food Admin- 
istration has ordered manufacturers to set 
aside 50 per cent of candy bar production 
for the armed services. 


YOU CAN soon use cryolite for any 
purpose that you wish. War Production 
Board has revoked restrictions on the use 
of this mineral. It is generally used as a 
solvent in the production of aluminum. 


YOU CAN now use aluminum and 
magnesium without restriction in the pro- 
duction of metal signs, and may use iron 
and steel in your inventory on October 7, 
or iron and steel from other idle and ex- 
inventories. WPB has removed re- 
strictions on the use of these metals in 
metal signs. 


cess 


YOU CAN, as an industrial user of 
fuel oil, apply for enough additional in- 
ventory reserves to fill your storage tanks, 
regardless of other inventory limitations. 
Office of Price Administration relaxes fuel 
oil rations to this extent. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying personal 
income taxes on the income from trusts 
you create for your wife and children, if 
you retain the right to borrow from the 
trusts and to deal with them by way of 
property sales. U.S. Tax Court so holds. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably deduct, for tay 
purposes, the amount of back wages paid 
employes, as a result of a Wage and How 
Law suit, in the year in which they were 
paid. The U.S. Tax Court makes this de 
cision in a tax case involving payment of 
back wages by a railroad. The railroad 
company denied liability for the wages un- 
til termination of the suit. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a prime war contractor, 
now make a final settlement with your 
subcontractor for claims of less than 
$1,000, and have that settlement recog. 
nized by the Government procurement 
agency that awarded the prime contract. 
Office of Contract Settlement issues this 
general regulation. 


* 


YOU CAN, as a food packer, estimate 
your maximum prices for this year’s pack 
of sauerkraut. OPA states that maximum 
prices for the kraut pack will be based on 
average prices paid for cabbage at cus 
tomary receiving points, up to a maximum 
of $22 a ton. 


* % * 


YOU CAN, as a returned war veteran, 
apply to your nearest Federal Housing 
Administration office for permission to 
build or remodel a home. Approval of the 
application, to be filed on Form WPB 
2896, will authorize the veteran to use a 
priority rating and to use an allotment 
symbol in purchasing controlled materials. 


* 


YOU CANNOT disregard possible re- 
negotiation adjustments when you pay 
bonuses to employes, based either on 
profits or volume of sales. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue points out that, if profits 
or sales prices later are reduced through re- 
negotiation, such bonus payments may be 
in violation of salary-control regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to bring a War 
Labor Board decision before federal courts. 
The U.S. Supreme Court recently refused 
to consider a case brought by employers 
against WLB, thereby leaving unchanged 
lower-court decisions that WLB cases are 
not subject to review by the courts. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Who'll help a hero home ? 


YOU will—if you'll just go easy on non-essential traveling. 
That will leave more Pullman beds for those who really need them. 
For civilians on war jobs. For soldiers going home before they go abroad. 


And for soldiers coming home—with rainbows on their chests. 


* Buy More War Bonds and Help All Our Heroes Home * 








yp @ For more than 80 years the greatest name in p ger tr portation 
now carrying out mass troop movements with half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying 
more passengers in the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 








Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT OLD-AGE PENSIONS FOR RETIRED WORKERS 


More than 600,000 men and women 
now holding jobs can stop work at any 
time and receive a monthly retirement 
check for the rest of their lives. These are 
the workers who have earned enough 
credits under federal old-age insurance to 
retire and have passed the retirement age 
of 65. Many are thinking about stopping 
work and are wondering what they will 
get for the money withheld from wages 
each payday for this federal insurance. 

A large number of these older workers 
will retire or will be replaced when man- 
power shortages end and when younger 
men return from war looking for jobs. 
Many workers of 65 and over have re- 
mained on the job just for the war emer- 
gency. Others have returned to jobs after 
retiring. But many older workers have 
stayed because they preferred their higher 
wages to the lower retirement payments. 

At present, more than 1,000,000 persons 
are receiving monthly benefit checks under 
federal old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
These are retired workers and their fami- 
lies, and families of insured workers who 
died. Payments are running at the rate of 
$220,000,000 a year, which is less than had 
been expected when the system was es- 
tablished nearly eight years ago. 


For a worker now earning credits under 
federal old-age insurance who may 
be approaching retiring age, this 
raises the question: What will he and 
his family get under the system? 


A worker who retires and receives benefits 
under the old-age system is going to find 
himself up against a sudden drop in in- 
come unless he has savings or other 
sources of income. The accompanying 
table shows what he will get after he 
reaches the retirement age of 65. If he has 
been averaging $250 a month over a pe- 
riod of five years, he will receive $42 a 
month, less than $10 a week. This will 
mean a drop of $208 a month. If he has a 
wife who also has reached the age of 65, 
together they will get $63 a month. There 
would be an additional payment for a 
child under 16, or under 18 if still attend- 
ing school. But the top payment for one 
family is $85 a month. 


If this worker’s pay had averaged $100 a 
month over five years, he would receive a 
monthly check of $26.25 for himself, or 
$39.38 for himself and wife. The amount 
that a retired worker receives is determined 
by the average monthly pay he received up 
to $250 a month and the length of time 
that he worked on a job or jobs covered 
by the system. 
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Does this mean that a person can retire 
and still receive his retirement check 
while working at some other job? 


Not always. He might find himself up 
against restrictions that would prevent 
him from receiving retirement payments 
while working. For instance, he would 
lose his retirement payment if he went to 
work at another job that paid $15 or more 
a month and was covered by the federal 
old-age insurance system. But many kinds 
of jobs are not covered by federal old-age 
insurance. And he could work at one of 
these and receive his retirement check at 
the same time. 


Thus, a retired worker would not lose his 
old-age pension if he went to work on a 
farm or took a federal or local government 
job. These are not covered by the system. 
Or he could go into business for himself, 
since the self-employed are not covered. 
Also outside the system are domestic 
workers, schoolteachers, most professional 
men and women and workers for reli- 
gious, charitable and certain other non- 
profit organizations. But a retired worker 
would be likely to lose his retirement pay 
if he worked for more than $14.99 a month 
in private business or industry. 

















What a worker retiring at the 
age of 65 or over gets in 
| old-age insurance benefits: 
| 
| (Average Monthly benefit 
| monthly payments to— 
wages) Worker Worker 
3 years’ coverage: and wife 
— (ee eee $20.60 $30.90 
ene 25.75 38.63 
Msc cco csrexceistaonesiiadesas 30.90 46.35 
BO ccc cosadvenyedevievesseeses 41.20 61.80 
| 5 years’ coverage: 
7) ( ee ee Ee nee $21.00 $31.50 
100.. . 26.25 39.38 
150.. . $1.50 47.25 
BOO) csvssssesccscencpasceveres 42.00 63.00 
| 10 years’ coverage 
BBO sasscsssssevesyaresrsceps8d $22.00 $33.00 
MD oss sssceacsvsaswecesassze 27.50 41.25 
UDO insvssstiacscennkeesseutens 33.00 49.50 
BO ccs vcnncavsennessesyicess 44.00 66.00 
20 vears’ coverage: 
BOO accsssmiseetevesvaternnne $24.00 $36.00 
100.. . 30.00 45.00 
150.. . 36.00 54.00 
250.. 48.00 72.00 
40 years’ coverage: 
BOO es asocilsveccstiedscaveuet $28.00 $42.00 
MND ai. ccc bncessandecassedeste 35.00 52.50 
BR ce carats coapouethesers 42.00 63.00 
RGD occ ccscsienhcassiextes’ 56.00 84.00 








Are there similar restrictions on a widow 
working while receiving a survivor's 
payment on her husband’s accouni? 

Yes. She must give up her survivor's 

monthly payment if she goes to work on a 

covered job that pays $15 a month or 

more, or if she remarries. But her children, 
if under 16, or under 18 and in school, still 
would get their monthly payment on their 
father’s account. And the mother could go 
to work on a job not covered by the sys- 
tem and get more than $15 a month with- 
out losing her survivor’s check. 


Widows without dependent children must 
wait until they are 65 before receiving a 
survivor’s payment. For a widow with 
dependent children, payments would stop 
when the youngest reached 18, and would 
not begin again until the mother reached 
the age of 65. A widow gets three fourths 
of the monthly benefit that her husband 
would have received, and each child gets 
one half. The total for the family cannot 
exceed twice the husband’s benefit, with a 
top payment of $85 a month. 


Suppose both a man and his wife were 
working on jobs covered by the sys- 
tem. Could both get retirement pay? 


They could if each had earned enough 
credits and each were 65 years old. In such 
a case, the wife would get whichever of the 
following is larger: The amount that is due 
on her own account, or the amount that 
is due as the wife of a retired worker. But 
she cannot get both. 


Some persons who want to retire under 
the old-age insurance system are objecting 
that the monthly payments are too small. 
And already there has been some pressure 
to increase the amounts of payments. But, 
actually, many persons who retire will re- 
ceive far more than they ever paid into the 
system. And younger men will have to pay 
much longer before drawing retirement 
checks than older men who now are near- 
ing retirement age. 


Take the case of a man who retires at 65 
after having received a wage of $250 4 
month over a period of three years ilj 
which he was covered by the system. Dur} 
ing that time there has been deducted 
from his pay 1 per cent—$30 a year, $90) 
for three years. (His employer has paid tq 
the Federal Government an_ equa 
amount.) If this man is married and his 
wife also is 65, they will receive a monthly 
check of $61.80, or $741.60 over one year’s 
time. After 10 years’ time, they would haved 
received a total of $7,416—all on the basis 
of this original outlay of $90. 
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NAZI DEFEAT IN *44? 
BASIS OF ALLIED HOPES 


Severance of Ruhr, Capture of Berlin as Goals of All-Out Offensive 


Superiority in men, guns 
and planes counted on 
to bring war to early end 


An end to war in Europe in the weeks 
just ahead remains a strong prospect. 

This end can come, except for guerrilla 
warfare, when German armies in the West 
or the East are destroyed. A U.S.-British 
offensive, soon to get under way, will aim 
at that destruction. 

Broad territorial objectives of that of- 
fensive inevitably will be two. 

First, the objective will be to sever the 
Ruhr industrial area from the rest of Ger- 
many. Without the Ruhr, an effective 
German Army cannot long operate. 

Second, the objective will be to reach 
Berlin. Without Berlin, Germany’s “head” 
will be cut off. U.S.-British forces may 
get there before the Russians. 

Weather will not prevent this offensive 
from the West, though bad weather may 
slow it up. Except for air operations, the 
new U.S. Army is an all-weather Army, 
able to operate in winter or summer, on 
wet or dry terrain. 

The Siegfried Line probably cannot stop 
this offensive. That Line already is 
breached at one point and might be out- 
flanked. And the Rhine should not be an 
effective barrier, except temporarily. 

\ Russian offensive from the East, also 
aimed at Berlin, can be of immense help 
to U.S.-Britain, but is not necessarily the 
decisive factor in ending the war. Russia’s 
offensive could be co-ordinated with those 
in the West, in which case the Germans 
would face all-out attack from both direc- 
tions at once. : 

So the base now is laid for this war’s 
decisive drive. 

What might have happened. The 
Germans escaped a decision in the first 
Allied drive across France. Their with- 
drawal, verging on a rout, had opened the 
possibility that the Allied armies might 
roll them back into Germany before they 
could form a continuous front at the bor- 
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der. There was also the chance that their 
line would be so thinly held that it would 
crack at the first assault. Still another 
possibility was that German morale would 
collapse, leading to wholesale surrender by 
early October. 

What did happen. Actually, the Ger- 
mans did reorganize and did form a de- 


man border. They are preparing for one 
desperate assault against the German for- 
tress before winter closes in. As the map 
on pages 14 and 15 shows, the Allied task 
is to break through the German fixed de- 
fenses, capture or surround the Ruhr in- 
dustrial area, and get out into the open 
plains of North Germany. Once the Allied 





GENERAL EISENHOWER 


—U. S. Army Signa] Corps 


. -. ahead—a hard job, certain victory 


fensive line, making use of the fixed posi- 
tions already prepared. Their mobilization 
at home recruited enough troops to man 
that line. And morale did not collapse. 
Many of the new troops were of poor 
quality, but some of the youngest fought 
as fanatically as any of the veterans. 
Meanwhile, those Germans sealed off in 
the various French and Belgian ports put 
up a desperate resistance. This resistance 
delayed the use of those ports by the 
Allies, and tied up Allied troops trying to 
capture them. 

What now can happen. Now the Al- 
lied armies are drawn up along the Ger- 


armies are again in the open, they do not 
plan to stop until they reach Berlin. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied Supreme 
Commander says, “We have a hard job 
ahead, but victory is certain.” 

Barriers ahead. Stiff obstacles face the 
various Allied armies along the 400-mile 
front from Switzerland to the sea. The 
American Seventh and French First armies 
are fighting their way through the Vosges 
Mountains to the Belfort Gap. Lieut. Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr.'s American Third 
Army is trying to capture the fortress of 
Metz and get into Germany by way of the 
Moselle River. Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. 
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Hodges’s American First Army is smash- 
ing at the German frontier city of Aachen. 
Only 36 miles beyond is the industrial city 
of Cologne on the Rhine River. And _be- 
yond the Rhine is the Ruhr Valley. The 
British Second Army is in the Nether- 
lands, trying to get past the Rhine delta. 
The Canadian First Army is fighting to 
clear the Schelde River estuary and the 
islands of Beveland Walcheren, so 
that the port of Antwerp can be used. 

Factors in the fight for time. In all 
these operations, the Germans are striv- 
ing desperately to gain time, to prolong 
the war into 1945. The Allies are striving 
equally hard to end the war this year. 
Here are some of the factors that will de- 
termine whether the Allies succeed: 

Air power. The Allies continue to have 
great superiority in the air. New bases in 
Eastern France make possible tactical bomb- 
ing over the German lines and behind them. 
The Germans, in their last-ditch stand, are 
using what is left of the Luftwaffe, but are 
handicapped by lack of gasoline. 

Weather. Rainfall in Eastern France or- 
dinarily decreases after October. Tempera- 
ture remains mostly above freezing and 
there is little snow. As the autumn advances, 
however, there are more cloudy and foggy 
days. This means that air operations will 
be more and more difficult, and that, if 
the Allies are to win this year, they may 
have to do it through the superiority of 
their ground forces. 

Fixed defenses. New weapons developed 
in the United States are smashing the 
thick concrete of the German defense- 
works, Allied leaders are confident that it 
is just. a question of time till they smash 
through the crust of those defenses, into 
the soft interior of Germany. 

Reserves. Despite total mobilization, 
German man power is spread thin over the 
various fronts in the East, South and 
West. Some troops have appeared on the 
Western Front that were shifted from the 
East. As the Russian offensive gains mo- 
mentum, however, such shifting is likely to 
prove impossible. 

How the war may end. On the Allied 
side, the lull in the fighting has been used 
to bring up men and supplies for the big 
Battle of Germany that is ahead. Prob- 
ably two thirds of the forces in that bat- 
tle will be American. 


and 


More men, more artillery, more tanks, 
and more planes will be fighting in one 
battle than ever before in U.S. history. 

Once that smash gets under way, those 
men, guns, tanks and planes will hit harder 
than any Army in U.S. history ever hit be- 
fore. Losses may be proportionately great. 

When that fight is over, if Allied plans 
are successful, organized German resistance 
will be completely crushed, and the war in 
the West will be ended. 
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ONCE RUHR IS KNOCKED 0UT— 
ALLIES MAY SWEEP ACROSS 
GERMANY’S NORTHERN PLAINS 
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SLOWDOWN IN GOVERNMENT 


Pre-Election Lull Delaying Action on Problems Pressing for Solution 


Vital issues of wages, 
prices, controls, disposal 
of war plants and goods 


The wheels of Government are slowing 
almost to a stop at a time when problems 
are whirling headlong into Washington for 
quick decisions. The approaching elections 
have held back action on major matters 
for weeks. More issues are arising daily. 
But the pressure of war and world events 
shows no promise of overcoming the pall 
that has settled over Washington until 
the votes are counted on November 7. 

Until that time, issues involving peace 
and demobilization promise to hang fire. 
To get an idea of matters that may require 
prompt action: 

Take war plants. Many Government- 
owned plants will close down with victory 
over Germany. Defense Plant Corp. is just 
beginning to dicker for sales, but cannot 
act until a Surplus Property Board is ap- 
pointed by the President under the recent- 
ly enacted Surplus Property Act. 

Or take war supplies. As much as 
$10,000,000,000 worth of usable surplus 
war goods may be ready for sale suddenly. 
This problem also is in the lap of the 
Surplus Property Board, which under the 


law must devise a complicated priorities” 


system, watch out for antitrust laws, and 
consult with Congress on major matters. 
Everything from safety pins to farm lands 
will be involved. But there is no Board. 

Wartime production controls are in- 
volved. War Production Board is holding 
meetings and preparing plans, but these 
plans are to be under general authority of 
an Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version to be set up under the new Re- 
conversion Act. A director of that office 
remains to be appointed. 

Postwar price policy ties in closely 
with surplus property disposal and produc- 
tion plans, as well as the general ‘evel of 
prices. Office of Price Administration, too, 
has its tentative program, but, again, that 
program is subject to the OWMR director, 
who is yet to be appointed. 

Farm prices are another problem. The 
Government is committed to support those 
prices for two full years after the war, at 
least, but Congress has yet to supply the 
funds needed. War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes has asked for $2,000,000,- 
000, but no action has been taken. 

Wage rates provide an acute issue. 
Unions already are restive and demand an 
end to the “little steel” formula that holds 
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rates to 15 per cent above the level of 
Jan. 1, 1941. That problem reposes at the 
White House and reports are that no 
decision will be reached before election. 
Signs are that wage raises will be favored, 
but the decision may be made too late to 
avoid a wave of strikes. 

Postwar taxes are of concern to every- 
one. The Baruch-Hancock report early this 
year asked for a rounded postwar tax 
program. But neither the Treasury nor 
Congress has come forth with even tenta- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE COLMER 
- .. peace before peace plans? 


tive proposals. Indications are that war- 
time taxes won’t change this year or next, 
except possibly for some modification of 
excess-profits levies on corporations. 

Public works may be needed to ease 
the shock of canceled war business. Yet 
there is almost no public works planning 
on a national scale and very little planning 
by States and cities. the postwar federal 
highway program is not yet reported out 
of congressional committees. 

Additional questions of national im- 
portance may crowd the calendar of Con- 
gress after elections. Social Security taxes 
are due to increase next January, and there 
are proposals to broaden the Social Security 
program. Chances are that taxes again wil 
be frozen and a decision of the broadening 


program postponed. Congress also must 
decide whether to exempt insurance from 
federal regulation or not, before the Justice 
Department begins to regulate it. 

Decisions that soon must be made on 
world affairs also are awaiting action, 
These issues will compete for attention 
with domestic matters, once the elections 
are out of the way. They include: 

A peace treaty. Postwar plans for Ger- 
many, so far as this Administration is con- 
cerned, still are in the blueprint stage. The 
President has asked the Foreign Economic 
Administration to guide his Cabinet com- 
mittee on this matter. Then Congress must 
be consulted. This may take months. Mean- 
while, Britain and Russia make make de- 
cisions that cannot be countermanded. 

World security. The Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal has not yet reached the top levels 
of any government. After that, Congress 
must be consulted. And the present sched- 
ule calls for a vote on security plans be- 
fore a peace treaty is drawn. Not even 
preparatory work can be done on peace 
and security by this Congress. 

World money proposals could de- 
mand action if peace should come sud- 
denly. Arrangements to stabilize foreign 
exchange would have to be made prompt- 
ly. But Congress has not yet received the 
program for a World Monetary Fund and 
an International Bank. Chances are that 
immediate postwar currency arrange- 
ments must be improvised from the Treas- 
ury’s gold stabilization fund. 

Tariffs and commercial agreements 
suddenly may become important with 
peace. Importers and exporters, for ex- 
ample, already want wartime trade con- 
trols relaxed. Their pressure would inten- 
sify with peace in Europe. But deals must 
be made before any shift can take place. 

Other problems that require interna- 
tional agreement involve shipping and 
aviation, oil, metals and other raw ma- 
terials. There is an oil compact before the 
Senate, but not even informal proposals 
have come forth on the other questions. 

All these instances are signs that post- 
war planning is being stalled as the day 
of victory draws near. Congress has over- 
all postwar planning committees under 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, and 
Representative Colmer (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, but the prospect is that these groups 
will have very little chance to draw com- 
prehensive plans. The end of the German 
war may find Congress and the Adminis- 
tration dealing hurriedly and piecemeal 
with problems that now can be foreseen. 
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Driving to the Doorstep of Japan: 
Sea-Air Blows That Open the Way 


War in the Pacific now is at the door- 
step of Japan. As the map above shows, 
the U.S. Navy is piercing the inner de- 
fenses of the enemy with increasing power 
and increasing speed. These thrusts indi- 
cate that the final phase of the war in that 
area of the world is beginning. 

Task forces from Admiral William F. 
Halsey’s Third Fleet are demonstrating 
that carrier-based airplanes can carry the 
ight directly to powerful Japanese bases, 
that land defenses are no match against 
aforce that controls the sea and the skies. 
Just to show Japan’s present weakness: 

The Volcano Islands were attacked by 
Seventh Army Air Force on September’30. 
Marcus Island was assaulted by ships 
and planes about a week later on October 8. 
The Ryukyu Islands were hit by a 
carrier force on the very next day. 
Luzon, northernmost island*of the Phil- 
ippines, took a pounding on October 10. 
Formosa, a large Japanese naval base 


Joly 100 miles off the China coast, felt 
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the force of U.S. air and carrier power a 
few days later. 

These strikes demonstrate that the 
ocean area from Guam and Saipan into 
the waters of Japan itself now amounts to 
an American-controlled lake. In 
these actions was a single U.S. surface 
ship reported lost or damaged. Only a 
moderate loss of U.S. planes was suffered. 

The Japanese Navy gives no evidence 
of an intention to contest U.S. control of 
these waters. No capital ships were found 
at Marcus, in the Ryukyus, or at the large 
naval base on Formosa, which was raked 
from end to end by aircraft. 

Meanwhile, other U.S. carrier forces are 
clearing the approaches to Mindanao, in 
the lower Philippines. U.S. bases have been 
established on the Palaus, and Japanese 
shipping has been pushed west of the chain 
of islands that extends from Japan itself 
to the Netherlands Indies. 

The Philippines obviously are an ob- 
ject of invasion. Since the conquest of 


none of 





Guam and Saipan, the Navy’s pattern of 
warfare has been to clear the sea as a 
highway to landings by marines and sol- 
diers. The sea approaches to the Philip- 
pines now are being opened from north 
and south, while the defenses of the is- 
lands themselves are being reduced by air 
attack. 

Once the Philippines are taken, the final 
defeat of Japan will be hastened. Then 
Japan no longer will be able to supply her 
forces in the East Indies, and her supply 
line to China will be open to constant at- 
tack. The island empire, so quickly con- 
quered in 1942, will crumble just as 
quickly. 

Formosa promises to become untenable 
as an advance Japanese base with the 
Philippines in U.S. hands. That base, in 
fact, may be subdued for all practical pur- 
poses before a land and sea attack on the 
Philippines is launched. 

In any event, the outline of the Navy’s 
plan for the downfall of Japan is becom- 
ing clear. The campaign calls for direct 
thrusts at the heart of the enemy, a mopup 
of isolated outposts and a final killing 
blow. The increasing tempo of the Pacific 
war is a sign that the knockout blow may 
not be so long in coming. 
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SIZE OF SOLDIER VOTE: 


IMPACT ON THE ELECTION 


Prospect of Servicemen’s Ballots Deciding Result in Close Race 


Large proportion of returns 
in States where outcome 
is considered doubtful 


The next President of the United States 
may already be elected. He could have 
been elected in recent weeks in the fox- 
holes and in the Army barracks and on 
the battleships at sea, wherever the U.S. 
is at war. 

Upward of 2,000,000 votes for President 
already have been cast in different parts 
of the world by the nation’s armed forces. 
More than 1,000,000 of these votes now 
have been returned to the States and are 
waiting in county and State election vaults 
to be counted. Election officials expect at 
least another 1,000,000 votes to be cast 
and sent back to the States for counting. 

The bulk of these 3,000,000 votes—and 
the total could be much larger—is con- 
centrated in pivotal States. In the event 
of a close civilian vote in those States, the 
service ballots now rolling in from 





Secretaries of State. Secretaries could 
not furnish complete information in 
some States. This usually was because 
there is no central gathering place for such 
vote data. In these States, the handling 
of the armed service vote usually is by 
counties. 

However, on the basis of the most com- 
plete tabulation yet made as to the sol- 
dier-sailor vote, the following can be re- 
ported as to pivotal States: 

New York. Samples of voter opinion in 
New York now give Dewey at least 51 per 
cent of the popular vote and thus an edge 
on 47 electoral votes. To date, 595,000 of 
the State’s voters who are in service have 
applied for ballots. About 250,000 already 
have returned votes. A 400,000 soldier 
vote, which appears probable, if split 
60-40, would give Roosevelt 240,000 and 
Dewey 160,000. This would exactly wipe 
out a 1 per cent advantage for Dewey in 
a total 6,000,000 home-front vote (1940 
total). New York elections have been 


close before. It was by less than 65,000 
votes that Dewey lost the Governorship 
in his 1988 race. 

Pennsylvania. Roosevelt and Dewey 
are evenly divided in Pennsylvania’s popu- 
lar opinion polls. If this remains true No- 
vember 7, whichever candidate gets the 
most soldier votes may take the State’s 
35 electoral votes. As of today, 600,000 
servicemen have been sent ballots. Some 
132,000 of these ballots already have been 
voted. A 300,000 soldier vote seems con- 
servative. If the civilian vote remains 
evenly divided, and a 60-40 split of the 
soldier vote comes about, Roosevelt could 
carry the State by 60,000. 

Ohio. The soldier vote can change an 
election only if the popular vote is very 
close, if there is a fairly heavy soldier 
vote and if the soldier vote goes predomi- 
nantly to one candidate. Ohio is a State in 
which it seems doubtful that the service 
vote can be determining. Roosevelt today 
is given only 46 or 47 per cent of the 

















all over the world can be a de- 
cisive factor. Public opinion polls 
show that President Roosevelt and : SURVEY OF VOTING IN ARMED SERVICES 
Governor Dewey now are extreme- Here are the facts, State by State, about the controversial question as to the size of the 
ly close in State after State. aneend anieinn athe 
Generally, there seems to be a 
j ajlor v j -ey Number Number Number Number Number Number 
large soldier-sailor i vote F key eligible of ballots of ballots eligible of ballots of ballots 
States where division of home- State to vote sent received State to vote sent received 
front opinion is close. On the oth- Alabama 15,000 Nebraska 70,000 30,000 3,000 
er hand, in States where opinion Arizona 10,928 Nevada _ 10,000 4,100 
ie eal aeeeilnd the serviwe Arkansas 125.000 17,000 New Hampshire 33,000 24,000 8,000 
¢ t hick : ld "i tl : t] California 276.000 New Jersey 360,000 345,000 103,000 
vote, which could not change the Colorado 75.000 36.000 New Mexico 50,000 9,119 4,110 
total much anyhow, often is small. Gonnectout 105.000 New York  ——_ 765,000 = 595,519 250,000 
The 3,000,000 votes will make up Delaware 17.250 8,000 1,800 —— — genres yrs 2.209 
about 7 per cent of all the ex- Florida 120,000 40,000 20,000 Ohio ne anh tae senden 
e President, in the opinion ene ie ay ie Oregon 100,000 40,000 
of most political observers, will lilinois — 225,000 40,000 Pennsylvania —- 600,000 —-600,000 ~—-132,000 
t i Na OT Indiana 240,000 = 114,000 Rhode Island 53.000 ~— 37,100 10,446 
aps Treen gag lager 4 Towa 140,000 60,000 South Carolina 15,000 
service total than he will of that Kansas 120,000 35.000 ~—- 12,000 ~—s South Dakota 39,433 14.197 9,858 
cast by civilians. Conservative Kentucky 200,000 42,000 10,000 = Tennessee 212,250 61,700 9,672 
estimates give him at least 60 Louisiana Texas 618,400 85,000 1,400 
yer cent of the service balloting. Maine 70.000 17,466 Utah 39,212 17,426 7,000 
A 60-40 split of the faa Maryland 115,000 52,000 19,000 Vermont 22,000 7,008 ! 
. = : , Massachusetts 350.000 200,000 70,000 ‘Virginia 200,000 67,589 23,875 
sailor vote might tip the balance Michinan 400.000 165.000 Washington 120,000 60,000 45,000 
in enough States to mean a Minnesota 190.000 125.000 60,000 West Virginia —_ 100,000 52,000 22,000 
Roosevelt victory. Just why this Mississippi 50,000 Wisconsin 187,500 130,000 5,000 
may be so, just how the service Missouri 225,000 72,000 Wyoming a ie 
saiias is shaping up, is seen in a Montana 13,500 12,000 3,500 Total 7.515.045 4,262,131 1,009,870 
State-by-State survey made by Note: Where no figures are given, the ballots and applications usually are being handled through 
The United States News. Data counties. The information given here came chiefly from Secretaries of State 
for this survey came chiefly from 
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popular vote by current opinion polls. Bal- 
lots have been sent already to 250,000 of 
the State’s 500,000 eligible service voters 
and 125,000 have been returned. A 3,000,- 
000 vote at home would give Dewey 
1.590.000 if he took 53 per cent. Roosevelt 
would get 1,410,000. If the service vote 
should be 250,000, and split 60-40, the 
President would get 150,000 and the Gov- 
ernor 100,000. Under these assumptions, 
Dewey still would win by 130,000, and 
would take the State’s 25 electoral votes. 

Iinois. Dewey is leading current opin- 
ion polls of Illinois (28 electoral votes) 
with 54 per cent. Here again the soldier 
vote may be decisive. Soldier-sailor ballot 
requests of 225,000 now are being proc- 
essed, out of 525,000. eligibles. Illinois sol- 
dier-vote machinery, late in starting, so far 
has only 40,000 votes returned. Election 
officials are talking of a 350,000 total. If 
such a service vote should split 60-40, and 
a civilian vote of 4,000,000 split 54-46, 
Dewey would wind up with an over-all 
winning total of 2,300,000 whilé Roosevelt 
would have only 2,050;000. 

California. The President is conceded 
52 per cent of the civilian vote in Califor- 
nia by opinion polls. He carried this State 
in 1940 by a 526,000 majority in a total 
vote of 3,200,000. There is no reliable esti- 
mate of the probable service vote in this 
State. Ballot applications already have 
been received from 276,000 servicemen. 
Few election officials think the soldier vote 
there could overturn the result. Yet, many 
Republicans believe Roosevelt will get 
fewer of that State’s soldier votes than he 
will of some other States. Whoever gets 
California gets 25 electoral votes. 

New Jersey. The Dewey forces are 
claiming 51 per cent of the civilian vote 
in New Jersey and the State’s 16 electoral 
votes. But the State has 360,000 men and 
women in service who may vote, already 
has sent ballots to 345,000, and has re- 
ceived votes back from 103,900. Roosevelt 
won four years ago by 72,000. If the civil- 
ian vote this year remains at its 1940 
total of 1,900,000, and Dewey takes 51 per 
cent, he will get 969,000. His 40 per cent 
of a 200,000 soldier vote will give him a 
grand total of 1,049,000. Roosevelt will 
come up with a grand total of just 2,000 
more if he takes 49 per cent of the civilian 
and 60 per cent of the soldier totals. 

Massachusetts. Opinion surveys show 
a 50-50 split between the candidates in 
Massachusetts. The State has 16 electoral 
votes to offer the winner, who was Roose- 
velt in 1940. He won then by 137,000 out 
of a 2,000,000 vote. The State has 350,000 
men and women in the Army and Navy 
who are eligible to vote. Ballots are going 


| out already to some 200,000 of these. About 


70,000 service votes now have been cast. If 
home-front opinion remains divided 50-50, 
and Roosevelt takes 60 per cent of what- 
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ever soldier-sailor vote there is, he again 
will be the winner in Massachusetts. 
Oregon. Dewey leads now in Oregon’s 
opinion polls with 51 per cent. Roosevelt 
took the State’s six electoral votes in 1940 
with a margin of 39,000 popular votes out 
of a total of 477,000 cast. If this State 
turned in today a civilian vote of 400,000, 
present opinion samples indicate Dewey 
would run ahead by some 8,000. There are 
100,000 eligible Oregon voters in service. 
Ballots already have been sent to 40,000 
of these. If only half of the 100,000 eligi- 
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A BALLOT FROM BURMA 


dier vote in some of the pivotal Eastern 
and Northern States which may swing the 
election. All States are making an effort to 
have their absentee ballots take prece- 
dence. Twenty States will recognize fed- 
eral ballots under varying conditions. 
Defective ballots. Defective applica- 
tions and possibly defective ballots are 
pouring into every State. If election boards 
want to, they can, with a reasonably clear 
conscience, count out many a soldier’s 
vote. Variations in the affidavit will be a 
common cause of question. There will be 
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. . . will it pivot the Presidency? 


bles finally voted, a 60-40 break for Roose- 
velt would enable him to nose out Dewey 
here by a couple of thousand. 

The list could go on. An unexpected 
display of interest by voters in the armed 
forces, coupled with a close vote among 
civilians, could influence the outcome in 
many a State. Actually, this would have 
to happen in only two or three of the larger 
States, with big electoral votes, to deter- 
mine the next President. 

Nonvoters in uniform. Potentially, the 
service vote might run up to something 
like 8,000,000. That is the number of peo- 
ple in uniform over 21 and theoretically 
eligible to vote. But various State restric- 
tions as to taxes and other conditions of 
registry whittle down the eligibles greatly. 
And battle conditions—2,000,000 changes 
a month in soldier addresses and the like 
—will reduce also the number of eligibles 
who will want to or be able to vote. Not 
much effort is being made in most of the 
Southern States to attract a big soldier 
vote, though they have a higher propor- 
tion of soldiers. There will be a heavy sol- 


water marks, pencil marks and smudges 
which, if on a civilian ballot, would be 
regarded as a sign of a “marked ballot.” 
The method of sealing, especially if the 
ballot is from the sticky tropics, often will 
be questioned. There have been some com- 
plaints about censors opening ballots. 

Late count. Eleven States will extend 
beyond November 7 the time for consid- 
eration of ballots and for counting. In all, 
the counting will go on for a month after 
the election. States with 118 electoral 
votes will have a late count. They and 
their dead lines are: Missouri, November 
8; Delaware, November 9; Florida, No- 
vember 10; Utah, until November 12 for 
federal ballots only; Pennsylvania, Colo- 
rado and North Dakota, November 22; 
California, November 23; Washington, 
November 25; Rhode Island, December 
5; Nebraska, December 7. 

Whatever the final count shows, it 1s 
apparent now that soldiers and sailors are 
taking a tremendous interest in the elec- 
tion. The citizen Army of the U.S. knows 
how to mix ballots with bullets in wartime. 
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SHIFT IN PRODUCTION 


Net Cut of Only 30 Per Cent Seen Six Months After German Defeat 


Civilian output as offset 
to prospective reduction 
of 53 per cent in munitions 


A sharp shift in war production is to 
occur after the German war ends. This shift 
away from munitions making and toward 
the making of: civilian goods is of greatest 
importance to businessmen and workers. 

The question at issue is: What is to hap- 
pen to the present $67,000,000,000-a-year 
munitions-making business? The War Pro- 
duction Board predicts a $27,000,000,000 
drop in this business, but only after a 
year has passed. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration predicts that this drop will 
come in three months. Businessmen are 
told by other sources that there really will 
be about a $50,000,000,000 cut, leaving no 
more than $20,000,000,000 a year of muni- 
tions expenditure for the Japanese war. 

It is important to clear up the question 
of how fast and how far war work will de- 
cline when one war ends. Jobs and profits 
and reconversion and all planning by in- 
dustry are related to a reasonable estimate. 
That estimate must be related to particu- 
lar munitions because cutbacks will vary. 

On the basis of best available estimates, 
and in the light of plans being made, the- 


prospect is the one that follows. This shows 
what the volume of production, measured 
in dollars, is likely to be six months after 
the German war ends. The drop to this 
level is to be gradual. Most of the adjust- 
ments to a one-war level will have been 
made by that time, but the trend of pro- 
duction will continue downward until the 
Japanese war ends, after which there will 
be a collapse of war output. 

Against that background: 

Over all, war production within six 
months of German war end is likely to fall 
from a rate of $67,000,000,000 a year to 
a rate of about $35,500,000,000 a year, a 
decline of about 53 per cent. 

Aircraft production will be off about 42 
per cent in six months, from a present 
monthly rate of $1,591,000,000 to a month- 
ly rate of $920,000,000. Fewer trainer 
planes and fighter planes will be needed to 
fight Japan than are needed in Europe. 

Shipbuilding, over all, will drop about 
72 per cent, from a monthly rate of $1,- 
157,000,000 to about $320,000,000. Mer- 
chant ship construction will show the 
greatest drop, because hundreds of ships 
now plying the Atlantic will be freed for 
use in the Pacific. Navy building will fall, 
too, now that U.S. Navy is at least five 
ti ies the strength of the Japanese. 


- 











-—Acme * 
RETIRED TO CIVILIAN LIFE: Half-ton Army trucks (weapon carriers), declared 
surplus, have been put on sale by a Washington, D. C. company which pur- 
chased them from the Government. The trucks, used, will be put in good me- 
chanical condition. Sale prices expected to be $500 and up 
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Aircraft and shipbuilding will account 
for about 50 per cent of total munitions, 

Guns and fire control will decline 
about 58 per cent, from a monthly rate of 
$260,000,000 to $110,000,000. Ammunition 
decline is estimated at 40 per cent, a drop 
to $360,000,000 from the present rate of 
$600,000,000. There will be less need for 
heavy artillery and guns of all types in the 
Japanese war. 

Communications and electronics equip- 
ment are expected to drop 66 per cent, from 
$365,000,000 a month to $125,000,000. 

Miscellaneous equipment is likely to 
drop about 50 per cent, from $1,007,000, 
000 a month to about $500,000,000. 

Inventories. The Army now has a three 
to six-month reserve of supplies available 
in its German war inventory. This vast 
backlog will be available for the Japa- 
nese war after Germany is defeated. Also, 
the Navy has overwhelming superiority 
over the Japanese Navy. Munitions needed 
to fight one war against a weaker opponent 
are not likely to be more than half as 
great as munitions needed to fight two 
wars simultaneously, as at present. 

That covers cuts that can be expected 
in munitions production. Output of war 
items other than munitions will not be re- 
duced so sharply. 

Offsetting the drop in munitions output 
will be a substantial rise in production of 
civilian industries during the six months 
after Germany’s defeat. For example: 

Construction will be up. Some lumber 
will be available for home building, but 
the amount may be small to start. 

Automobile industry should be well on 
the way toward resumption of new car pro- 
duction six months after the German war. 

Other civilian durables, such as te- 
frigerators, washing machines and stoves, 
will be in production again shortly after 
the end of German war. 

This offset of civilian production is 
likely to leave a net over-all reduction in 
industrial output of about 30 per cent, 
within six months of peace in Germany, 
even though the munitions program is cut 
53 per cent. Congress has decreed that 
war production must not be continued as a 
pump-priming measure to keep people at 
work, so the Army and Navy can be ex- 
pected to trim their orders to bare essen- 
tials for the war against Japan. 

Thus it is seen that, although the 
brakes will be applied rather sharply to 
munitions production when one war ends, 
the country need not fear that the bottom | 
will drop out of industry at that time. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 





yrrougs 
eats... 


Some of the Great Advantages of 
Burroughs Payroll Machines 
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reports quickly and easily. 
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Greatest simplicity in form handling. 
Greatest saving in keyboard time. 


Greatest saving in proving time. 
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ayroll machines 
and methods 


Since 1913, when the Income Tax law first made 
individual employees’ earnings records necessary, 
the complications of payroll accounting have 
steadily increased. Wages and hours legislation, 
social security programs, withholding taxes, 
accounting for war bond deductions and purchases, 
and other special items—all presented new 
problems. But the new problems were constantly 
anticipated with new Burroughs machines and 
features, providing both large and small business 
with maximum savings in time and money. 


Because there are so many different types and 
styles of Burroughs payroll machines—so many 
advanced features— Burroughs can always furnish 
the exact_machines and methods best suited for 
your particular needs. This wide choice makes 
possible the integration of all aspects of the 
labor accounting job—payroll, cost distribution, 
earnings calculation and accrual, etc.—so that 
fewer machines and fewer hours are required. 
it is easy to understand, then, why the great 
majority of employers choose Burroughs when 
selecting payroll equipment. 


As conditions change—as new problems arise 
in labor accounting—Burroughs will continue 

to fulfill the obligations of leadership by being 
first with new developments and machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32 
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PLAN FOR WORLD SECURITY: 
HOW MACHINERY WOULD WORK 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposal as Framework for Permanent Structure 


Role this country would play | 
in Council setup now before 
United Nations for approval 


You now can eet a view of the ma- 
chinery with which the world is likely to 
be run after this war. It is possible, too, to 
show you how this machinery will or will 
not function in case of threatened trouble. 

There is to be a world organization with 
the official title of “United Nations,” 
which this country will join if the Senate 
by two-thirds vote agrees. The heart of 
this organization is to be in its power to 
use force, if necessary, to prevent nations 
from threatening the peace. The extent of 
this power, and its meaning, can be shown 
only in relation to practical situations that 
may arise. 

Here, then, is a quick picture of what 
might happen, once the United Nations is 
in action: 

Trouble in Germany. Suppose that, in 
violation of the peace terms, Germans be- 
gin secretly rearming. The Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations—U.S., Britain, 
Russia, China, and eventually France, 
plus six rotating members—if empowered 
by the terms of the coming peace treaty, 


could order investigation. Assume that 
evidence of rearmament is found. The 


Council warns Germany, but Germany 
ignores the warning. Then the Council or- 
ders sanctions, involving full economic 
blockade. Germany resists. Finally. the 
Council decides on a military demonstra- 
tion, and asks each one of the big powers 
to take part. 

That would bring this country face to 
face with the question of use of her armed 
forces. If, in addition to joing the United 
Nations, she had authorized such use 
through a majority vote of both houses of 
Congress, this country would take part in 
military action against Germany at once. 
If such use had not been authorized in 
advance, U.S. participation in that spe- 
cific instance would have to await ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Trouble in Argentina. Or take another 
possible case, involving Argentina. Sup- 
pose that a Nazi-like military group is 
dominant in the Argentine Government. 
Elections are suspended, press and radio 
are censored, business and labor are regi- 
mented. Then Argentina starts fomenting 
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revolutions in neighboring countries, to 
build up an anti-U.S. bloc. The United 
States, faced with this threat, appeals to 
the Security Council. Responding, the 
Council warns Argentina that she must 
abandon her Nazi-like ways, and leave 
other countries alone. Argentina ignores 
the warning, whereupon the Council or- 
ders an economic and naval blockade. The 
result is that the militaristic Argentine 
Government falls, and another one, willing 
to obey the Council, is formed. 

That illustrates how the United Nations 
machinery might be used to deal with a 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


FERTILE SOIL OR BARREN GROUND? 


totalitarian regime in one country before 
it got to the point of aggression. 

Peru vs. Chile. A third example is what 
might happen in a dispute between two 
small countries. Suppose Peru and Chile 
disagree over fishing rights off the coast of 
South America. Peru asks Chile to submit 
the dispute to the International Court. 
Chile refuses. Peru then appeals to the Se- 
curity Council. The Council turns the case 
over to the Court. The Court decides 
against Chile, but Chile refuses to abide 
by the decision, and Peru again appeals to 
the Council. The Council then asks the 
U.S... Mexico and Brazil to use armed 
force. On a demonstration by bombing 
planes, Chile agrees to obey the Court. 





Full Text of Proposals 
Of Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
On Pages 29-33 











In such an instance, the mere demon- 
stration of force would suffice. 

In all these three hypothetical cases, the 
United Nations machmery is assumed to 
be operating successfully. But in other 
cases it might not work. 

U.S. vs. Nicaragua. Conceivably, the 
United States might be involved in a dis- 
pute which the United Nations could not 
settle. Imagine the following situation, as 
an example: The Nicaraguan Government 
is overturned, and the new regime seizes 
American-owned properties. The U.S. 
sends a detachment of marines to “restore 
order.” The new Nicaraguan regime then 
appeals to the Security Council. But the 
U.S. votes against action by the Council, 
and effectively blocks any such action. 

This illustration assumes that each mem- 
ber of the Big Five has power to veto ac- 
tion by the Council, even though it itself 
is accused of aggression. Actually, the vot- 
ing powers in such cases have been left un- 
decided in the plan announced. 

Civil war in China. Another instance 
in which the peace machinery might be 
inadequate would be a civil war within 
one of the Big Five countries. Suppose 
civil war broke out in China, with the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime on one side and 
the Communists on the other. (These 
groups actually have fought against each 
other in the past, and may again in the 
future.) Suppose, also, that Russia were 
furnishing arms to the Communists, and 
the U.S. and Britain were furnishing arms 
to Chiang. In such a situation, unless all 
four of the big powers involved were will- 
ing, the United Nations peace machinery 
could not be applied. Not only would the 
civil war go on, but the other powers 
might be drawn in, and another world war 
might be the result. This example shows 
how dependent success of the peace ma- 
chinery would be on friendly relations 
among the Big Five powers. 

There you see what are the underlying 
powers of the new league, and how they 
might be used. However, this is only a 
sketchy picture of all that is proposed. 
There would be other machinery and 
other functions. 

As announced, the plan is basically 
what the United States wanted. The U.S. 
delegation, headed by Under Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was able 
to sell the plan to British, Russian and 
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Chinese delegates, although the Russians 
had at least one important reservation. 

The plan is not a cure-all. What the 
world is declared to be getting is a piece 
of machinery on which it can build, just as 
this nation after 1789 built upon the foun- 
dation of its new Constitution. 

Structure of the new league. As the 
chart on this page shows, there is some re- 
semblance between the proposed United 
Nations charter and the Constitution of 
the United States. The General Assembly, 


the Security Council and the Interna- 
tional Court would be _ co-ordinate 
branches, something on the order of Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the Supreme 
Court in this country. The parallel is not 
too close, however. 

The Assembly, for example, would have 
much less power than Congress does in the 
United States. Open to all “peace-loving” 
nations, it would elect the six nonperma- 
nent members of the Security Council and 
all 18 members of the Economic and So- 
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“THE UNITED NATIONS” 


HOW NEW WORLD 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Open to all peace-loving nations. 
Elects part of Security Council, 
all of Economic and Social Council. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Steering group of 11 members. 
Has job of maintaining peace. 


SECRETARIAT 





ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 


18 rotating members. 
Promotes and super- 
vises economic and 
social cooperation. 


ECONOMIC SOCIAL OTHER 
COMMISSION COMMISSION COMMISSIONS 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION AGENCY 


FOOD AVIATION 
AUTHORITY AUTHORITY 
MONETARY WORLD 
AUTHORITY BANK 
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Secretary-General and staff, located 
at main headquarters. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Chiefs of Staff of U.S., Britian, 
Russia, China, France. 


ARMED FORCES 


AIR FORCES 


SEA FORCES 


LAND FORCES 


cial Council. It could consider various 
questions, such as regulation of arma- 
ment, and refer them to the Security 
Council. But it could not on its own ini- 
tiative make recommendations on any 
matter concerning peace pending before 
the Security Council. Ordinarily, the As- 
sembly would meet only once a year, and 
at a different place each year. 

The Security Council would be the real 
steering group of the new league. It would 
have primary responsibility for maintain- 


LEAGUE WILL BE ORGANIZED 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Judicial body, to handle all disputes 
coming under international law. 





REGIONAL SUBCOMMITTEES 


Chiefs of staff of countries in 
separate regions. 





REGIONAL ARMED FORCES 
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HOW A DISPUTE WOULD BE HANDLED UNDER NEW WORLD LEAGUE 
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5 SECURITY COUNCIL IS EMPOWER- 
ED TO TAKE NONMILITARY ACTION 
(DIPLOMATIC AND ECONOMIC SANC- 
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7 SECURITY COUNCIL WILL ORDER 
REGIONAL ARMED FORCES TO 
START ACTUAL WARFARE AGAINST 
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8 GENERAL ARMED FORCES OF 
MEMBER NATIONS OF LEAGUE WILL 
BE CALLED ON TO TAKE FIELD IN 
UNITED DRIVE AGAINST AGGRESSOR 
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ing international and security. It 
would be composed of 11 member states. 
Five are to be permanent—U.S.. Britain, 
Russia, China, and, in due course, France. 
The other six are to be elected by the As- 
sembly on a rotating basis—three each 
year for a two-year term. The Council 
would have a headquarters, at which the 
member states would be permanently rep- 
resented, but it might hold meetings at 
other places. An unsettled question is 
whether a big power accused of aggression 
could veto action that might be directed 
against itself. Russia is holding out for the 
veto power, and the U.S. Congress is 
likely to take the same stand, so as to pre- 
vent this country’s hands from being tied 
in dealing with other nations in this Hemi- 
sphere. 

The International Court would be set 
up in accordance with a statute which 
would be a part of the United Nations 
charter. It would handle all disputes com- 
ing under international law that were re- 
ferred to it. This Court, like the Assembly, 
would not be as powerful as its counter- 
part in the United States. 

The Secretariat would comprise a Sec- 
retary-General and his permanent. staff. 
The Secretary-General would be elected by 
the Assembly. 
Security Council. 

A Military Staff Committee, composed 
of the chiefs of staff of the Big Five pow- 
ers, would be attached to the Security 
Council. It would provide for co-ordination 


peace 


on recommendation of the 
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of the military forces of the various mem- 
ber nations, and would direct their strategy 
in case of trouble. Regional subcommittees 
also might be formed. 
An Economic and Social Council, com- 
_ posed of 18 member states, would be at- 
tached to the General Assembly. The 
various specialized agencies, such as the 


monetary authority, aviation authority, 


food authority and world bank, would 
make a series of agreements with the 
Economic and Social Council, which then 


would co-ordinate their activities. 

The heart of the new plan for keep- 
ing the world’s peace will not be found in 
all this machinery, but in a special agree- 
ment, or agreements, among the various 
member nations specifying the numbers 
and forces and_ facilities 
would supply in helping to safeguard the 
That agreement, or those agree- 
to be negotiated after the Se- 


types of each 
peace. 
ments, are 
curity Council 

Twe main decisions thus will have to 
be made by the United States: First is the 
question of whether to join the United 
Nations. That decision is to be made by 
the with a two-thirds vote re- 
quired for approval. In view of the posi- 
tion already taken by the Senate, there 
little controversy on that. Second 
question of ratifying the special 
agreement designating what U.S. forces 
and facilities may be used when the Se- 
curity Council decides on military action. 
That made by both 


is formed. 


Senate, 


may be 
is the 


decision is to be 


houses of Congress, with only a majority 
vote required. 

The strategy of a bipartisan coalition is 
to ask Congress to give advance authoriza- 
tion for use of U.S. armed forces in cer- 
tain situations that may arise. Some mem- 
bers of Congress, however, take the posi- 
tion that this would be unconstitutional 
and that Congress should give its approval 
in each instance before U S. armed forces 


can be used. On this second decision of 


Congress may hinge the real degree of U.S. 


participation in the new United Nations. 

One other question will confront Con- 
gress. Is the United Nations charter te be 
ratified before the peace terms are settled? 
On this, the coalition strategy is to have 
the charter ratified first, and to leave con- 
troversial questions of the peace settle- 
ment until later. Some Senators formerly 
known as isolationists say they first want 
to know what the peace terms are to be. 

In 1919, the Senate voted at one and 
the same time on three controversial is- 
sues—membership in the League, the use 
of this country’s armed forces to keep the 
and the terms of the peace treaty 
With all the controversies tied up 
together, U.S. membership in the League 
was defeated. This time there will be three 
separate votes—one on the United Na- 
tions charter, one on the use of force, and, 
finally, one on the terms of peace. With 
the controversial issues thus separated, 
this nation will have a chance to decide 
on each one in turn. 


peace, 
itself. 
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Proposals for the Establishment 


Of a General International Organization 


There should be established an international organiza- 
tion under the title of The United Nations, the Charter of 
which should contain provisions necessary to give effect 
to the proposals which follow: 


Chapter I—Purposes 


The purposes of the Organization should be: 

1. To maintain international peace and security; and 
to that end to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace and the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means adjust- 
ment or settlement of international disputes which may 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations and to 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in the solution 
of international economic, social and other humanitarian 
problems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the achievement of these common ends. 


Chapter li—Principles 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the 
Organization and its members should act in accordance 
with the following principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states. 

2. All members of the Organization undertake, in order 
to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership in the Organization, to fulfill the obli- 
gations assumed by them in accordance with the Charter. 

3. All members of the Organization shall settle their 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that inter- 
national peace and security are not endangered. 

4. All members of the Organization shall refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or use of 


force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the Organization. 

5. All members of the Organization shall give every 
assistance to the Organization in any action undertaken 
by it in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

6. All members of the Organization shall refrain from 
giving assistance to any state against which preventive 
or enforcement action is being undertaken by the Organ- 
ization. 

The Organization should ensure that states not mem- 
bers of the Organization act in accordance with these 
principles so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


Chapter Ill—Membership 


1. Membership of the Organization should be open to 
all peace-loving states. 


Chapter IV—Principal Organs 


1. The Organization should have as 
organs: 
a. A General Assembly; 
b. A Security Council; 
c. An international court of justice; and 
d. A Secretariat. 
2. The Organization should have such _ subsidiary 
agencies as may be found necessary. 


its principal 


Chapter V—The General Assembly 


Section A—Composition 

All members of the Organization should be members 
of the General Assembly and should have a number of 
representatives to be specified in the Charter. 


Section B—Functions and Powers 


1. The General Assembly should have the right to con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, including the 





The Government of the United States has now re- 
ceived the report of its delegation to the conversations 
held in Washington between August 21—October 7, 
1944, with the delegations of the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of 
China on the subject of an international organization for 
the maintenance of peace and security. 

There is annexed hereto a statement of tentative pro- 





Official announcement of Department of State, October 9, 1944: 


posals indicating in detail the wide range of subjects on 
which agreement has been reached at the conversations. 

The governments which were represented in the dis- 
cussions in Washington have agreed that after further 
study of these proposals they will as soon as possible 
take the necessary steps with a view to the preparation 
of complete proposals which could then serve as a basis 
of discussion at a full United Nations conference. 
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‘principles governing disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments; to discuss any questions relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security brought be- 
fore it by any member or members of the Organization 
or by the Security Council; and to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to any such principles or questions. 
Any such questions on which action is necessary should 
be referred to the Security Council by the General As- 
sembly either before or after discuss'on. The General 
Assembly should not on its own initj itive make recom- 
mendations on any matter relating .o the maintenance 
of international peace and security which is being dealt 
with by the Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should be empowered to 
admit new members to the Organization upon recommen- 
dation of the Security Council. 

3. The General Assembly should, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council, be empowered to suspend 
from the exercise of any rights or privileges of mem- 
bership any member of the Organization against which 
preventive or enforcement action shall have been taken 
by the Security Council. The exercise of the rights and 
privileges thus suspended may be restored by decision of 
the Security Council. The General Assembly should be 
empowered, upon recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, to expel from the Organization any member of the 
Organization which persistently violates the principles 
contained in the Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the non- 
permanent members of the Security Council and the 
members of the Economic and Social Council provided for 
in Chapter IX. It should be empowered to elect, upon 
recommendation of the Security Council, the Secretary- 
General of the Organization. It should perform such 
functions in relation to the election of the judges of the 
international court of justice as may be conferred upon 
it by the statute of the court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion the ex- 
penses among the members of the Organization and 
should be empowered to approve the budgets of the 
Organization. 

6. The General Assembly should initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
international cooperation in political, economic and so- 
cial fields and of adjusting situations likely to impair 
the general welfare. 

7. The General Assembly should make recommenda- 
tions for the coordination of the policies of international 
economic, social, and other specialized agencies brought 
into relation with the Organization in accordance with 
agreements between such agencies and the Organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive and consider 
annual and snecial reports from the Security Council and 
reports from other bodies of the Organization. 


Section C—V oting 


1. Each member of the Organization should have one 
vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Important decisions of the General Assembly, in- 
cluding recommendations with respect to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security; election of 
members of the Security Council; election of members 
of the Economic and Sociai Council; admission of mem- 
bers, suspension of the exercise of the rights and privi- 
leges of members, and expulsion of members; and budg- 
etary questions, should be made by a_ two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. On other ques- 
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tions, including the determination of additional cate- 
gories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds major- 
ity, the decisions of the General Assembly should be 
made by a simple majority vote. 


Section D—Procedure 


1. The General Assembly should meet in regular an- 
nual sessions and in such special sessions as occasion 
may require. 

2. The General Assembly should adopt its own rules 
of procedure and elect its President for each session. 

3. The General Assembly should be empowered to set 
up such bodies and agencies as it may deem necessary 
for the performance of its functions. 


Chapter Vi—The Security Council 


Section A—Composition 


The Security Council should consist of one representa- 
tive of each of eleven members of the Organization. Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and, in due course, France, should have permanent 
seats. The General Assembly should elect six states to 
fill the non-permanent seats. These six states should be 
elected for a term of two years, three retiring each year. 
They should not be immediately eligible for reelection. 
In the first election of the non-permanent members three 
should be chosen by the General Assembly for one-year 
terms and three for two-year terms. 


Section B—Principal Functions and Powers 


1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by 
the Organization, members of the Organization should 
by the Charter confer on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security and should agree that in carrying out these 
duties under this responsibility it should act on their 
behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council 
should act in accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Organization. 

3. The specific powers conferred on the Security Coun- 
cil in order to carry out these duties are laid down in 
Chapter VIII. 

4. All members of the Organization should obligate 
themselves to accept the decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil and to carry them out in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Charter. 

5. In order to promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of international peace and security with the least 
diversion of the world’s human and economic resources 
for armaments, the Security Council, with the assistance 
of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Chapter 
VIII, Section B, paragraph 9, should have the responsi- 
bility for formulating plans for the establishment of a 
system of regulation of armaments for submission to the 
members of the Organization. 


Section C—Voting 

(Note—The question of voting procedure in the Se- 
curity Council is still under consideration. ) 
Section D—Procedure 


1. The Security Council should be so organized as to 
be able to function continuously and each state member 
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DUMBARTON OAKS 
Where the Big Four drafted plans for creation of a new world security league 


of the Security Council should be permanently repre- 
sented at the headquarters of the Organization. It may 
hold meetings at such other places as in its judgment 
may best facilitate its work. There should be periodic 
meetings at which each state member of the Security 
Council could if it so desired be represented by a member 
of the government or some other special representative. 

2. The Security Council should be empowered to set 
up such bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for 
the performance of its functions including regional sub- 
committees of the Military Staff Committee. 

3. The Security Council should adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its Presi- 
dent. 

4. Any member of the Organization should participate 
in the discussion of any question brought before the Se- 
curity Council whenever the Security Council considers 
that the interests of that member of the Organization 
are specially affected. 

5. Any member of the Organization not having a seat 
on the Security Council and any state not a member of 
the Organization, if it is a party to a dispute under con- 
sideration by the Security Council, should be invited to 
participate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 


Chapter Vil—An International Court of Justice 


1. There should be an international court of justice 
which should constitute the principal judicial organ of 
the Organization. 5 

2. The court should be constituted and should function 
in accordance with a statute which should be annexed 
to and ke a part of the Charter of the Organization. 

3. The statute of the court of international justice 
Should be either (a) the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, continued in force with such 
modifications as may be desirable or (b) a new statute 
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in the preparation of which the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice should be used as a basis. 

4. All members of the Organization should ipso facto 
be parties to the statute of the international court of 
justice. 

5. Conditions under which states not members of the 
Organization may become parties to the statute of the 
international court of justice should be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 


Chapter Vill—Arrangements for the Maintenance of 
International Peace and Security Including 
Prevention and Suppression of Aggression 


Section A—Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


1. The Security Council should be empowered to in- 
vestigate any dispute, or any situation which may lead 
to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whether its continuance is likely to endan- 
ger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

2. Any state, whether member of the Organization or 
not, may bring any such dispute or situation to the at- 
tention of the General Assembly or of the Security 
Council. 

3. The parties to any dispute the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security should obligate themselves, first of all, 
to seek a solution by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration or judicial settlement, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice. The Security Council should call upon 
the parties to settle their dispute by such means, 

4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature 
referred to in paragraph 3 above fail to settle it by the 
means indicated in that paragraph, they should obligate 
themselves to refer it to the Security Council. The Se- 
curity Council should in each case decide whether or not 
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the continuance of the particular dispute is in fact Lkeiy 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, and, accordingly, whether the Security Council 
should deal with the dispute, and, if so, whether it should 
take action under paragraph 5. 

5. The Security Council should be empowered, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in paragraph 
3 above, to recommend appropriate procedures or meth- 
ods of adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to 
the international court of justice. The Security Council 
should be empowered to refer to the court, for advice, 
legal questions connected with other disputes. 

7. The provisions of paragraphs 1 to 6 of Section A 
should not apply to situations or disputes arising out of 
matters which by international law are solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the state concerned. 


Section B—Determination of: Threats to the Peace or 
Acts of Aggression and Action With Respect Thereto 


1. Should the Security Council deem that a failure to 
settle a dispute in accordance with procedures indicated 
in paragraph 3 of Section A, or in accordance with its 
recommendations made under paragraph 5 of Section A, 
constitutes a threat to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, it should take any measures neces- 
sary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the purposes and principles 
, of the Organization. 

2. In general the Security Council should determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace or act of aggression and should make recommenda- 
tions or decide upon the measures to be taken to maintain 
or restore peace and security. 

3. The Security Council should be empowered to de- 
termine what diplomatic, economic, or other measures 
not involving the use of armed force should be employed 
to give effect to its decisions, and to call upon members 
of the Organization to apply such measures. Such meas- 
ures may include complete or partial interruption of rail, 
sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of 
communication and the severance of diplomatic and 
economic relations. 

4. Should the Security Council consider such meas- 
ures to be inadequate, it should be empowered to take 
such action by air, naval or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international peace and se- 
curity. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade 
and other operations by air, sea or land forces of mem- 
bers of the Organization. 

5. In order that all members of the Organization should 
contribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, they should undertake to make available to the 
‘Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a 
special agreement or agreements concluded among them- 
selves, armed forces, facilities and assistance necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. Such agreement or agreements should govern 
the numbers and types of forces and the nature of the 
facilities and assistance to be provided. The special agree- 
ment or agreements should be negotiated as soon as pos- 
sible and should in each case be subject to approval by 
the Security Council and to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional processes. 

6. In order to enable urgent military measures to be 
taken by the Organization there should be held immedi- 
ately available by the members of the Organization na- 


tional air force contingents for combined international 
enforcement action. The strength and degree of readi- 
ness of these contingents and plans for their combined 
action should be determined by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee within the 
limits laid down in the special agreement or agreements 
referred to in paragraph 5 above. 

7. The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security should be taken by all the members 
of the Organization in cooperation or by some of them 
as the Security:Council may determine. This undertaking 
should be carried out by the members of the Organization 
by their own action and through action of the appropri- 
ate specialized organizations and agencies of which they 
are members. 

8. Plans for the application of armed force should be 
made by the Security Council with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee referred to in paragraph 9 
below. 

9. There should be established a Military Staff Com- 
mittee the functions of which should be to advise and 
assist the Security Council on all questions relating to 
the Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, to the 
employment and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, to the regulation of armaments, and to possible 
disarmament. It should be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces 
placed at the disposal of the Security Council. The Com- 
mittee should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent members of the Security Council or their 
representatives. Any member of the Organization not 
permanently represented on the Committee should be in- 
vited by the Committee to be associated with it when 
the efficient discharge of the Committee’s responsibilities 
requires that such a state should participate in its work. 
Questions of command of forces should be worked out 
subsequently. 

10. The members of the Organization should join in 
affording mutual assistance in carrying out the measures 
decided upon by the Security Council. 

11. Any state, whether a member of the Organization 
or not, which finds itself confronted with special eco- 
nomic problems arising from the carrying out of meas- 
ures which have been decided upon by the Security 
Council should have the right to consult the Security 
Council in regard to a solution of those problems. 


Section C—Regional Arrangements 


1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the exist- 
ence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 
with such matters relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security as are appropriate for re- 
gional action, provided such arrangements or agencies 
and their activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Organization. The Security Council 
should encourage settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies, 
either on the initiative of the states concerned or by 
reference from the Security Council. 

2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, 
utilize such arrangements or agencies for enforcement 
action under its authority, but no enforcement action 
should be taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization of the Se- 
curity Council. 
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3. The Security Council should at all times be kept 
fully informed of activities undertaken or in contempla- 
tion under regional arrangements or by regional agencies 
for the maintenance of internatioal peace and security. 


Chapter IX—Arrangements for International 
Economic and _ Social Cooperation 


Section A—Purpose and Relationships 


1. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations, the Organization should 
facilitate solutions of international economic, social and 
other humanitarian problems and promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility 
for the discharge of this function should be vested in the 
General Assembly and, under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in an Economic and Social Council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social and other 
organizations and agencies would have responsibilities 
in their respective fields as defined in their statutes. Each 
such organization or agency should be brought into rela- 
tionship with the Organization on terms to be deter- 
mined by agreement between the Economic and Social 
Council and the appropriate authorities of the specialized 
organization or agency, subject to approval by the 
General Assembly. 


Section B—Composition and Voting 


The Economic and Social Council should consist of 
representatives of eighteen members of the Organization. 
The states to be represented for this purpose should be 
elected by the General Assembly for terms of three years. 
Each such state should have one representative, who 
should have one vote. Decisions of the Economic and 
Social Council should be taken by simple: majority vote 
of those present and voting. 


Section C—Functions and Powers of the Economic and 
Social Council 


1. The Economic and Social Council should be em- 
powered: 

a. to carry out, within the scope of its functions, 
recommendations of the General Assembly; 

b. to make recommendations, on its own initiative, 
with respect to international economic, social and 
other humanitarian matters; 

c. to receive and consider reports from the eco- 
nomic, social and other organizations or agencies 
brought into relationship with the Organization, and 
to coordinate their activities through consultations 
with, and recommendations to, such organizations 
or agencies; 

d. to examine the administrative budgets of such 
specialized organizations or agencies with a view to 
making recommendations to the organizations or 
agencies concerned; 

e. to enable the Secretary-General to provide in- 
formation to the Security Council; 

f. to assist the Security Council upon its request; 
and 

g. to perform such other functions within the gen- 
eral scope of its compétence as may be assigned to it 
by the General Assembly. 


Section D—Organization and Procedure 


1. The Economic and Social Council should set up an 
economic commission, a social commission, and such 
other commissions as may be required. These commis- 
sions should consist of experts. There should be a perma- 
nent staff which should constitute a part of the Secre- 
tariat of the Organization. 

2. The Economic and Social Council should make suit- 
able arrangements for representatives of the specialized 
organizations or agencies to participate without vote in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions estab- 
lished by it. 

3. The Economic and Social Council should adopt its 
own rules of procedure and the method of selecting its 
President. 


Chapter X—The Secretariat 


1. There should be a secretariat comprising a Secre- 
tary-General and-such staff as may be required. The 
Secretary-General should be the chief administrative 
officer of the Organization. He should be elected by the 
General Assembly, on recommendation of the Security 
Council, for such term and under such conditions as are 
specified in the Charter. 

2. The Secretary-General should act in that capacity in 
all meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security 
Council, and of the Economic and Social Council and 
should make an annual report to the General Assembly 
on the work of the Organization. 

3. The Secretary-General should have the right to 
bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten international peace 
and security. 


Chapter Xi—Amendments 


Amendments should come into force for all members 
of the Organization, when they have been adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General As- 
sembly and ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by the members of the Or- 
ganization having permanent membership on the Se- 
curity Council and by a majority of the other members 
of the Organization. 


Chapter Xil—Transitional Arrangements 


1. Pending the coming into force of the special agree- 
ment or agreements referred to in Chapter VIII, Section 
B, paragraph 5, and in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 5 of the Four-Nation Declaration, signed 
at Moscow, October 30, 1943, the states parties to that 
Declaration should consult with one another-and as oc- 
casion arises with other members of the Organization 
with a view to such joint action on behalf of the Organ- 
ization as may be necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 

2. No provision of the Charter should preclude action 
taken or authorized in relation to enemy states as a re- 
sult of the present war by the Governments having 
responsibility for such action. 


NOTE: In addition to the question of voting pro- 
cedure in the Security Council referred to in Chapter 
VI, several other questions are still under consideration. 


Washington, D. C., October 7, 1944. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
i\\ ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
: tial that public opinion should be enlightened. ’’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





WENDELL WILLKIE’S INFLUENCE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Wendell Willkie—the man—died last week, but 
Wendell Willkie—the influence for good in this coun- 
try and the world—lives on. 

This influence lives on particularly in the Repub- 
lican party and, of course, broadly in the nation. 

For Wendell Willkie knew that a new Republican 
party had to be built. As a candidate and a nominee, 
he had tried but failed. That was because his personal 
quest somehow seemed to deprive him of a disinterest- 
ed hearing. The moment he forsook that quest, as he 
did in the Wisconsin primary last April, he became 
a statesman—no longer a politician. He was through 
as an office-seeker. Every statement or article he 
wrote afterwards showed it. He was concerned only 
with how his influence could be exerted for the public 
benefit. He even manifested to his friends an uncer- 
tainty as to which candidate he would support in the 
Presidential election this year. He had become the 
Great Independent of America. 

If, of course, Wendell Willkie had wanted to run 
in 1948 as a Republican candidate he would have had 
to be “regular” in 1944—-he would have had to cam- 
paign for the Dewey ticket. Even if he had waited 
until the end of this campaign and then announced 
himself for Dewey, he would have been committing 
the unpardonable in politics so far as regular party 
organizations are concerned, and these usually can 
block a presidential nomination. Governor Dewey, 
for instance, played the game in 1940 when he cam- 
paigned wholeheartedly for Willkie. 

But Wendell Willkie made up his mind last spring 
that his influence would be greater if he cast away 
ambition. The vital question to him came to be how 
he could utilize his influence in this campaign, and 
thereafter, for the good of the Republican party. 


Why he left the Democrats: Wendell 
Willkie started in the Democratic party many years 


ago but, as was explained in a signed article by him 
published in this space recently—Sept. 8, 1944—he 
said the Democratic party left him when it abandoned 
the League of Nations. He never forgot Mr. Roose- 
velt’s turning away from the League in 1932 just to 


please William Randolph Hearst and the isolation- 
ists in order to win the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency. Mr. Willkie never forgot either that 
Mr. Roosevelt also scuttled in 1933 the London Eco- 
nomic Conference which might have given some sem- 
blance of stability to the world and prevented the rise 
of Hitler on the economic ruins of Central Europe. 


Why he joined the Republicans: Mr. 
Willkie entered the Republican party with much 


hope. He saw a chance therein to provide a leadership 
which had not been provided since the days of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Mr. Willkie was a true progressive 
and a true liberal. There was nothing artificial about 
his ardent espousal of the liberal side of the argument. 
To charge him with having done it merely to advance 
his political ambitions is to ignore the fact that the 
Republican party has a big millstone around its neck 
in the conservative and reactionary groups who still 
insist upon a dominant voice in its councils. 
Wendell Willkie saw the same millstone around the 
neck of the Democratic party, namely, the conserva- 
tive and reactionary groups in the Solid South. 
There are persons who were close to Wendell 
Willkie in recent weeks who insist that he would ul- 
timately have come out for Roosevelt in this cam- 
paign. If he had done so, it would only have been as 
a measure of desperation in order to jolt the Repub- 
lican party into a realization of his belief that unless 
it reformed its lines, it would die as a party. He would 
have voted for Mr. Roosevelt only if Governor Dewey 
had failed to meet four-square the great desire and 
urge for international cooperation which motivates 
the vast majority of our people in America today. 
Even if Mr. Willkie had announced perfunctorily 
in the last few days of the campaign that he was 
going to vote for Dewey, it would have been of little 
avail to the Republican cause. The independent vot- 
ers would have seen through such a melancholy ges- 
ture that Willkie was not really advising them to 
vote the Republican ticket. 
From letters written by Mr. Willkie to this writer 
on July 5th, July 12th and August Ist, and from a 
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defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Millions of voters will follow Willkie’s example of independent judgment 
of candidates’ views on domestic and international policies—He Ww 


sought to build a new Republican party for the common man 


“lation. talk with him as late as August 30th, I became con- sometimes for reforms and when he does not get 
ton for vinced that Wendell Willkie had an open mind and them, he does join with the radicals and the “crack- 
er that} ould not make his decision until later in the cam- pots” and that is why the “left wing” in America is 
mn. Eco- saign. He was sincerely waiting for Governor Dewey so strong today. It is strong because of the stupidity 
1€ sem-} +) express himself further and to come closer to the and blindness of the “right wing.” , 
the rise} witkie viewpoint in international affairs. These are plain words that have to be spoken main- 
o Such a trend is apparent already. For Governor ly to the Republican party because in that party may 
Mr. [Dewey cannot mistake the great underlying passion lie the present hope of this country. The Democratic 
much{¢f this nation for such unequivocal participation in party has its millstone in the Solid South which may 
dership yorld affairs as to prevent a third World War. He is never change. Many of these Democrats are even 
Theo-|xcheduled to make some important speeches soon on more reactionary than Northern Republicans. It was 
ressive § oreign policy. These will have. to pass the acid test only in the Republican party that Wendell Willkie 
about ff the independent voter who was fooled in 1920 when saw a chance to win the battle for the common man. 


ument.|such international cooperationists in the Republican 
vance tty as Elihu Root and William Howard Taft told 
at the te country what they sincerely believed, namely, that 
avote for Warren Harding was a “vote for the League.” 
Governor Dewey is by no means to be compared 
t) Warren Harding. The New York Governor is a 
nd the |" of character and steadfastness of purpose. If he 
serva- |™akes a pledge, he will keep it. It is important, there- 
h. fore, to give careful consideration to what the Repub- 
rendell | {an nominee has to say on this all-important issue. 


Reactionaries never understood: The “dic- 
hards” never understood Willkie. They even resorted 


to the distribution of “smear” literature, made so 
familiar to the country by certain New Dealers. They 
thought they would destroy Willkie’s influence that 
way. They never made a graver mistake in their cal- 
culations, for the more Willkie was attacked the more 
he grew in stature with the country as a whole, and 
the moment he took himself out of the political ring 
of office-seekers he instantly won a tactical victory 
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ld ul-} Dewey veers to Willkie: There is something Over his conservative opponents. 
| CaM- Fignificant, however, about Willkie’s influence in Wendell Willkie would have gone far in American 
Cen aS fiomestic affairs. In this area, Governor Dewey will be politics as a force outside of public office. We need 
epub- J jund much closer to the Willkie viewpoint than any more and more independents like Willkie. We need 
unless f ther Republican leader is today. The reactionaries leaders who will understand that the common man 
would J ind conservatives will not be too happy about Gov- often has just grievances and that these cannot be 
Jewey | mor Dewey if he is elected, because they are already ignored just because they affect one’s own pocketbook. 
e and}xcusing him of “embracing the New Deal.” What Wendell Willkie—the man—is dead, but his influ- 
‘ivates fthey fail to see is that certain New Deal laws and ence lives on in the minds of millions of independent 
ay. wbjectives are the true answer to problems of our voters, millions who left the Republican party in 
torily J sowing population and complex economic system. 1932 and are waiting to find out whether a new leader- 
€ waS{ There are in every country groups known as “die- ship has been born—a leadership they can trust with 
' little | rds” who resist all reforms and all progress. They governmental power both in national and internation- 
t vot- f 40 so sincerely because they do not understand the al affairs in these of all times. 
y g€S- | sychology of the common man. They regard every No one has a right to speak for Wendell Willkie, 
sm to frdical as a “crackpot,” and they insist that only a but his spirit was unmistakable and is still articulate. 
trtain group comprising an economic aristocracy It is a spirit that commands us to be independent and 
writer Jare fit to rule or to direct thé destinies of their fellow to weigh the evidence impartially and then make the 
‘om 4 |titizens. The common man waits long and patiently best use we can of our individual right of citizenship. 
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NARROWING DOWN THE ISSUES 


Dominance of Foreign Policy and Question of Change in Leadership 


Heavy registrations 
forecast bigger vote 
than polls indicated 


In the homestretch of this election cam- 
paign, the issues of foreign policy and of 
the benefit or lack of benefit to be derived 
from a change in U.S. leadership are to 
dominate political argument. 

Both candidates are to go on record for 
no more wars. Each is to offer reasons why 
the brand of Jeadership he will offer will 
give greater assurance that this will be the 
last of America’s wars. Both will favor 
early approval of the treaty that will create 
a new United Nations machinery. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt already has said that he 
favors that approval before the war end. 
Governor Dewey is prepared to go as far 
or further than the President on this issue. 

Issues now to be raised, however, are: 

On Dewey's side, there is to be more 
and more emphasis upon the lost oppor- 
tunities for use of American influence, 
during war, to get the kind of final war 
settlement that this country will want. 
Evidence that Britain’s Winston Churchill 
and Russia’s Josef Stalin are setting about 
now to make their own deals while the 
United States sits on the side lines could 
come in handy. The claim could be made 
that the United States has been so solici- 
tous of the feelings of its allies that it has 
lost the leverage that it once could have 
had to bring changes in the world. 

On Rooseveli’s side, the theme of the 
dangers that would lie in change at this 
state in the war will be stressed. Cam- 
paign orators are prepared to argue that 
a turnover in Government at this stage 
might prolong a war in Europe that will 
not be over by election day, and might 
endanger war settlements at a critical 
time when the Republican candidate 
would have to get acquainted with the 
details of issues now at stake and with 
the personalities of the Allied Jeaders. 

A build-up to the argument over for- 
eign policy came during the past week. 

President Roosevelt during that week 
found time to assure a delegation of 
Polish-American citizens that there would 
be a strong Poland after this war, but he 
was not able to give specific answers to 
questions concerning the boundaries of 
this Poland or concerning the make-up of 
its government. Those are matters that 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin are deter- 
mining in Moscow. Mr. Roosevelt also 
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addressed Italian-Americans and told them 
that “to the people of Italy we have 
pledged our help and we will keep the 
faith.” The President was reacting to re- 
ports that during the year of U.S.-Britain 
occupation of Southern Italy the Italian 
people fared worse than they did during 
occupation by the Germans. Recent weeks 
have found a whole series of moves de- 
signed to give some help to Haly. There 
are hundreds of thousands of Italian- 
American votes in key cities. 

Governor Dewey did not make specific 
promises to cither the Italian-American 
or Polish-American groups concerning 
what he would do for them as President, 
because he does not yet hold power to act. 
The Republican candidate is in a position, 
however, to capitalize on the dissatisfac- 
tion of these large voting groups with the 
treatment that is being accorded the na- 
tions in which they retain a deep interest. 

No more isolation. Most notable dur- 
ing the past week was the clear indication 
that isolation no longer is a popular label. 
Senator Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota, in try- 
ing to force the two major candidates to go 
clearly on record in their determination to 
promote a postwar world organization, was 


able to refer to only eight candidates for 
the Senate who could clearly be defined as 
supporting a policy of isolation. 

At the same time, both Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Dewey moved quickly to reas- 
sure the followers of the late Wendell 
Willkie that they embraced the essentials 
of Mr. Willkie’s philosophy on internation- 
al issues. Mr. Willkie could claim to speak 
for several million independent voters who 
placed a clear stand on issues of interna- 
tional policy above every other considera- 
tion in determining how they would vote. 

This fact gave rise to controversy over 
how Wendell Willkie himself would have 
voted in this campaign had he lived. On 
the record of letters written and of inter- 
views given, Mr. Willkie had not de- 
termined before his death how he would 
have voted. He pointed out that he had 
been denied an opportunity to go as a 
delegate to the Republican Convention, 
where he might have given expression to 
his views and exercised his influence more 
directly. He was studying the attitude of 
both candidates and probably would have 
made his decision public at some time be- 
fore election day. Both the Demoerats and 
Republicans had expected his vote. Demo- 
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The subject of the Ball Bearing is on 
everyone’s lips nowadays, because 
of its immense importance to the 
prosecution of the war. 


But how many know what a ball 
bearing is—what it does—why it is 
so indispensable? 


A ball bearing is not merely a steel 
ball! It consists of the assembled 
mechanism illustrated. 





lt is used wherever shafts turn, to 
support loads, to permit higher, 
smoother speeds. Because nothing 
rolls like a ball, it reduces friction 
and wear and assures that the pre- 
cise “location” of machine parts is 
maintained. 


To those who would know more 
about this “tremendous trifle’ we 
offer free an interesting 112 page 
book entitled, ‘Why Anti-Friction 
Bearings?” 


nothing rolls like a ball 
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crats atso say that, had Al Smith lived, he 
would have announced that his vote would | 
go for a fourth term. t 

A big vote? Some of the nation’s poll 
takers appeared to have been caught off 
base by one development of the last few 
days. This development was the evidence 
from several large cities—Detroit, Cleve- 
land, New York—that registration is run- 
ning much heavier than had been expected. 

All forecasts had been that the Novem- 
ber 7 vote would be far below normal and 
that it might be under 40,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the soldier vote. Actually, in 
New York City, the first four days of reg- 


Hiow a Heart-Geat 
in a Small Town Saves a Life 
8000 Miles Away! 









American Red Cross mobile 

% units visit small towns period- 
ically—set up blood donor cen- 
ters in village schools, churches 
or community houses. Here 
patriotic Americans voluntarily 
give their blood to save the 
lives of our fighting men. 





Blood is sped to central laboratories, 

2 located within 50-100 miles of the 
service centers—processed into the | 
form pictured here. One pint of blood 
makes one unit of plasma. The seri- 
ously wounded sometimes require as 
many as 12 units to speed them on | 

| 





aon a Ewing 
POLES APART 


Candidates Roosevelt (above, with Polish-Amer- 
icans at White House) and Dewey (below, watch- 
ing Polish-Americans on Fifth Avenue) do not 
see eye to eye on lots of issues, do realize that 
the votes of Americans with strong ties to for- 
eign nations may mean the difference between ee 





the road to recovery. 
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This advertisement appeared in this 
and other publications a year ago. I 
brought us so many complimentary 
letters and requests for reprints from 
servicemen, their families and from 
other civilians that we thought it 
worth repeating at this time. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION. 





“HELLO SWEETHEART!” 


Remember me? 


I'm the kid who waved good-bye to you 
a couple of years ago. What I’ve been 
through, since then, wasn’t pretty. But it 
made me think ... of you. 


Lady, you helped me take the muddy fox 
holes, the mine fields, the dive bombers 
and the cold steel of bayonets in my stride. 


And the fellows who won't come back 
-well, they died to keep you standing 
there with that crown on your head and 
the torch of liberty in your hand. 


I know I’m speaking for them, too, when 
Iask “How are things at home?” 


I don’t expect much, now that I’m back. 
But what I do ask for I really want. I 
want an honest job with an honest wage. 
I want a job where I can work myself to 
the top with my own hands and my own 
head. I’m willing to take my chances on 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





making a decent living—but I don’t want 
to be ordered around too much. I’ve seen 
all I want of slaves. 


I want to marry that blue-eyed girl whn’s 
waiting for me—and raise a family. I want 
a little home with green shutters and a 
brass knocker on the door. I want that 
knocker to announce friends—and never 
the agents of a gestapo. 


I want to worship as I please. I want to 
say what I think, and not what some- 
one else makes me say. 


I want to come back to a country where 
there is competition and fair play and 
opportunity. If I ever start my own busi- 
ness, I want to run it my way, without 
having someone else do my planning and 
bossing for me. 


I guess what I want all adds up to the 
right to live my own life in my own way 
—like an American. Vll have no part of 


any dictator’s political theories . . . I’ve 
seen what’s happened to the people who 
fell for them. ; 


From what I've seen, the American way 
can’t be beat. It’s made this country the 
greatest in the world. It made it possible 
for the folks at home to produce the stuff 
we needed to defeat the Axis. Best of all, 
it’s made us free and happy beyond all 
other nations. 


Lady, if you've kept America American, 
I’m not sorry I went to war. And ten 
million of my buddies feel just about 
the same way I do. 


* * * 


Some day the war will be over. Some 
day our boys will come home. And when 
that great day comes, we shall owe them 
more than parades and speeches. We shall 
owe them opportunities for jobs—and 
an America worthy of their sacrifices. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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Peacetime products will travel more 
economically and safely as a result of 
wartime packaging improvements. 
Bring yourself up to date now on 
modern packaging~—so that when the 
war ends, your post-war products will 
be ready to GO with lighter, less 
expensive, better protection. Send for 
the KIMPAK* “post-war packaging 
book,” just o.* the press. resilient, compact cushion for products 

Right now, KIMPAK is mighty busy _going places. It absorbs jars, cuts pack- 
convoying military material to our aging time, reduces package size. Vari- 
fighting forces. But the day is coming ous types to protect anything — from 
when KIMPAK will be available to pianos to jewelry. Get the whole story 
lighten, speed, safeguard and beautify from this fascinating book. And for a 
the products of peace. It'll pay you to _—post-war packaging p/an, call, write or 
learn more now about this amazingly — wire for the KIMPAK man. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-ClarkWadding 





KIMBERLY-CLARK >. 
CORPORATION - 
Creped Wadding Division  USN-104% |} | 
Neenah, Wisconsin | 
‘Send copy of FREE KIMPAK BOOK on | | 
post-war packaging methods to: 
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votes of men in service, so this fact should 
be taken into consideration in judging 
their accuracy. The latest showing is the 
one that follows: 

The polls. Both candidates seek, 
through these appeals to the voters, to 
ease a situation too tight for the comfort 
of either. The Gallup poll shows the ci- 
vilian voters of the country split thus: 


HoOosevelt ise tianian .O1 per cent 
DO WOY. eisséscpaspescevoussssostssscctcsssesens 49 per cent 





The Gallup survey gave the President 
fewer electoral votes than when it last re- 
ported, September 23. At that time, on the 
basis of civilian popular votes, he had 284 
electoral votes. Today, his total is put at 
243. It takes 266 electoral votes to win. 

The President’s loss of 41 electoral votes 
in the poll total resulted from loss of 
three States, Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, which now are dropped 
to the 50-50 line. Connecticut has been 
added to the President’s list since the Sep- 
tember check-up. Two other States, New 
Jersey and New Mexico, have shifted from 
Roosevelt to Dewey. 

How the State and electoral totals have 
shifted in the last Gallup surveys: 

September 23 
Number — Electoral 
of States Votes 





WR OOSCVEIL \ccssciecsckcscscaticess 28 284 

NE WIA si s0sdsaccsasesavscestctoessoe 17 208 

MOTUS ING: <cccscctccesccscssene 3 39 
Today 

PROOSOVEIE? )cccacescasscesctevostass 25 243 

Dewey . 19 228 

MOU e MING. ees cesaceisacese 4 60 


This poll suggests that President Roose- 
velt is on the losing end of a trend, and 
that, if this trend continues through Oc- 
tober, he will be defeated. 

Speeches to come. At this stage in the 
election campaign there is a different 
“feel” compared with campaigns of the 
past. Major speeches are fewer. There is 
much less barnstorming. It is apparent 
that the candidates do not think that the 
public mood calls for violent campaigning. 

It is against this background that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has prepared his speech 
before the Foreign Policy Association. 
That is his only scheduled speech for the 
moment, but he says there may be more. 
After his St. Louis speech, Governor 
Dewey is talking before the Herald Trib- 
une Forum on the subject: “This must be 
the last war.” He then will head on a 
Western tour with speeches at Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 24, and Chicago, Oct. 25. A 
November rally at Madison Square Gar- 
den is scheduled for the night of Nov. 4. 

The political task from here on is very 
definitely to gather up the stray votes that 
may be in the control of citizens who still 
want to be convinced. One estimate is that 
at least 90 per cent of the voters now have 
made their choice of candidate. 
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GATX cars to. 


The two chief component parts 
of Buna-S synthetic rubber are 
butadiene and styrene. Butadiene 
is a gas and styrene is a liquid, 
but both travel in General Ameri- 
can Tank Cars, built to carry 
specific raw materials. Sulphuric 
Acid, notably “hard-to-handle,” is 
also transported in specialized 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


_——s 





Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


Bulk liquid storage terminals 


Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 


———————— 
Co a_fo m= 
° Q 
Aerocoach motor coaches 





Precooling Service for fruits and vegetables 
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Huw Does 


Synthetic Rubber 








the synthetic rubber plant. General 
American Plate and Welding equip- 
ment is used. here, as well as in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber 
products, such as... 





synthetic rubber tires, which may 
one day be used on another General 
American product—streamlined Aero- 
coach busses, 


One of a series of advertisements designed to 
show General American’s contribution to 
everyday living and our part in the efficiency 
of American Industry during war and peace. 








Clean floors are much more th 
Wholesome surroundings help 
workers spur production! And of 6@ 
ally ... they speed trucking .. . they reduce fire hazards, 


Proper floor care does indeed pay. And it pays especially— 


the case of grease-caked floors—when the scrubbing is done with : 
a Finnell 84-XR. This Industrial Dry Scrubber, with its two pow- 


erful scarifying brushes, digs out embedded accumulations in 
one-tenth the man-hour time required when hand-spudding! 
Spares the back-breaking effort of spudding, and is far more 
thorough. Has a special type of switch that reverses the motion of 
the brushes and re-sharpens them automatically. The machine is 
adaptable to wet-scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3710 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Speed Victory... Buy Gonde 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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— _Question_ 


of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S Ps 


Should Germany be completely 
deindustrialized? 


Because of widespread divergence of 
views on Allied treatment of postwar Ger- 
many, Tue Unitep States News asked 
outstanding authorities on international 
affairs the following question: 

Should Germany be completely de- 
industrialized in the Allied postwar 
plans or be permitted to function as 

an industrial state under Allied mili- 

tary and economic controls to safe- 

guard against its restorations as a 

warmaking nation? 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. ; 


James W. Gerard 


New York, N.Y.; Former Ambassador to 
Germany, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Germany should not be completely de- 
industrialized because the soil of Germany 
will not support all the population. If a 
ring were put about Germany, twelve 
millions would starve. Germany, by sell- 
ing products abroad and by rendering 
service (such as carrying freight and pas- 
sengers), must earn enough to buy food 
abroad for these millions. The heavy in- 
dustry which produces cannon and arms, 
submarines and tanks must go, and there 
must be Allied military control to prevent 
the secret creation of weapons of war. 


Clark'H. Minor 


New York, N.Y.; President, International 
General Electric Co.; Chairman, Foreign 
Trade Council’s Committee on Reconstruction, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Industrial fate of Germany can only be 
considered in the framework of future 
world political organization. If nations are 
unable to assure permanent peace by con- 
certed action, then Germany must be bro- 
ken economically. However, if Germany's 
political and military power is controlled 
by international arrangements, it should 
not be necessary to lower the world’s liv- 
ing standards by eliminating Germany's 
competent production powers. 


Graham Stuart 


Palo Alto, Calif.; Professor of Political 
Science, Stanford University; Analyst and 
Consultant, Board of Economic Warfare, 
1942-43, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The suggestion hardly merits serious 
consideration. Germany, before the. fitst . 
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World War, was the third greatest indus- 
trial state in the world, and, in spite of 
her losses under the Versailles Treaty, 
had improved her former position before 
the outbreak of the present war. 

We should rather compel Germany to 
utilize her technical skill and industrial 
capacity to help reconstruct the areas dey- 
astated by the Nazi forces. This should 
be accomplished under such controls as to 
prevent the use of Germany’s great indus- 
trial capacity for further aggression. Our 
aim is to annihilate Nazi militarism, not 
to destroy the German state. 


Paul Monroe 


Garrison, N.Y.; President, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations; Former Di. 
rector, International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The chief objective is to prevent Ger- 
many from precipitating an all-out war in 
order to establish totalitarianism. If, in 
order to do this, it becomes necessary to 
prevent Germany from reestablishing her 
heavy industries, I agree with this policy. 
I do so in spite of my belief that many of 
the German people do not agree with their 
»sGovernment in this policy. 


Brooks Emeny 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Council on 
World Affairs; Director, Foreign Affairs 
Council, 1935-1942; Consultant, Depart. 
ment of State since 1941, 


answers: 

Germany should not be deindustrial- 
ized. The peace and prosperity of Europe 
depend upon the economic stability of the 
Reich. Military and economic controls 
must, however, be exercised in the future 
to prevent any German military ambitions, 

One of the most effective safeguards 
would be the outright ownership or trus- 
teeship of the heavy and chemical indus- 
tries by the international organization. 
Through such a method, German industry 
could be made to serve the postwar recon- 
struction of Europe. Nor would this in- 
volve a general confiscation of private prop- 
erty. The basic industries of Germany are 
already owned by the Nazi leaders whose 
holdings are to be liquidated in any event. 


Samuel P. Capen 


Buffalo, N.Y.; Chancellor, University of 
Buffalo; Former Professor of German in 
Clark College; Member, Advisory Board, 
War Department Committee on Education 
and Special Training, World War I, 


answers: 

I believe that Germany should be per- 
mitted to function as an industrial state 
under Allied controls. To deindustrialize 
Germany would complicate the disorgani- 
zation that will follow its defeat. German 
industrial capacity is also essential to 
European reconstruction. 
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Employers now can plan ahead with 
reasonable assurance that the Government 
will not order them to grant general wage 
increases before Germany is defeated or 
until she is so badly battered as to be vir- 
tually out of the war. 

That appears to be the effect of the 
War Labor Board’s refusal to recommend 
that President Roosevelt scrap the “little 
steel” formula. For employers, the de- 
cision means a temporary end to the un- 
certainty over future wage policy that has 
prevailed for many months. For unions, 
it means loss of the first round of their 
battle to unfreeze wages. 

Next round of the struggle will be de- 
cided at the White House. Without a 
recommendation from WLB, President 


Roosevelt must rely for advice upon two 


R. J. THOMAS 
. .. labor found an 


EMIL RIEVE 


“ae 
I 


men who are known to believe that the 
present relationship between prices and 
wages should not be disturbed so long as 
the threat of inflation remains. Those men 
ae War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes and Economic Stabilizer Fred Vin- 
son. Thus, Mr. Roosevelt cannot change 
the formula without going over the heads 
of two of his closest advisers. 

One immediate effect of WLB’s action 
is to assure the steel industry that, for the 
time being, it will not be ordered to grant 
ademand of the CIO Steelworkers’ Union 
lor 2 wage increase of 17 cents an hour. 
\n increase of as much as one cent an 
hour would be a violation of the “little 
teel” formula. The Board’s decision does 
lot mean, however, that the 
losed to granting other of the union’s de- 
minds that would increase the workers’ 
icome, in such forms as pay for holidays, 
‘ick leaves, shift differentials and severance. 


door is 


OCTOBER 20, 1944 














Labor Weel ‘ 


NEW HURDLES FOR WAGE RAISES: 
EFFECT OF WLB’S STEEL DECISION 


It seems certain now that the ultimate 
fate of the “little steel” formula no longer 
is tied to the cost of living, but to the effect 
that end of the war in Germany will have 
upon workers’ income. Although the Gov- 
ernment now apparently is determined to 
hold the present wage line as a weapon 
against inflation as long as jobs are scarce, 
this does not mean that workers’ income 
will be permitted to drop sharply, if the 
Government can help it, when cutbacks 
come and overtime is eliminated. On the 
contrary, many Government economists 
are insisting that wages be permitted to 
rise after the end of the German war to 
compensate for the loss of overtime. 

That theory of keeping worker income 
up after the war could be President Roose- 
velt’s argument to appease the labor lead- 





—Acme, Wide World, Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE MEANY MATTHEW WOLL 


ndefensible demonstration of timidity’ 


ers who have fought for an immediate 
lifting of wage ceilings. Mr. Roosevelt will 
need to be persuasive to these leaders on 
the subject of wages when they descend on 
him, as they plan to do, to protest WLB’s 
decision and to present their own recom- 
mendations for a change in the wage for- 
mula. The wage issue still could be made a 
political issue by these labor leaders, al- 
though rank-and-file union men already 
are committed so generally to the Presi- 
dent that it is doubtful if they could be 
swayed in any numbers by a last-minute 
defection of a few leaders. Thus, despite 
the labor leaders’ indignation over WLB’s 
action. the “little steel” formula is not 
likely to become a serious political issue. 

In deciding to submit the “little steel” 
problem to the White House without rec- 
ommendation, WLB’s public and industry 
members decided that they were not well 
enough informed on the effect that a gen- 
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WHERE THE 


STATE SERVES 
INDUSTRY 


@ To attract businesses to Maine is 
but one of the functions of the State’s 
Development Commission. Its major 
work is to aid our established indus- 
tries and new enterprises locating here 
in the development of their businesses 
just as it aids in the expansion of the 
markets for Maine’s agricultural and 
seafood products and in the promotion 
of Maine’s recreational facilities. 


@ That aid is specific. It is a definite 
part of the State’s long-range program 
to establish here a sound, stable, pros- 
perous business community. 


@ Through State-sponsored promotion, 
supplementing the direct promotion of 
businesses themselves, Winacnate 
products are known the country over 
for their honest worth and craftsman- 
like quality. 

@ Buyers of merchandise throughout 
the country are periodically informed 
as to where they can find in Maine the 
suppliers of their particular lines, 


@ The completely equipped laboratory 
and the expert technicians of the State 
University are serving our industries 
constantly and constructively in the 
perfection of new items, new lines, more 
economic processes and materials. 


@ You'll be aware of this policy, to 
serve, rather than to police, which is 
the cardinal principle under which all 
our State Departments operate, when 
you investigate the possibilities of a 
location here in Maine for your busi- 
ness or branch operation. It is a vital 
plus, on top of the many logistical 
factors, that make Maine a great In- 
dustrial State; its diverse raw materials 
supply, low-cost power, abundance of 
pure processing water, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, the skill of its 
workmen, its nearness to vast markets 
for finished goods and industrial sup- 
plies—and the fact that Maine is such 
a desirable place to live and to play. 
@ This book describes fully the many 
advantages of locating a business home 
here in Maine. We'll be glad to send 
you a copy upon request. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Maine Development Commission 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
State House, Augusta, Maine 














BUTLER-BUILT USS AIR-DEK 


When There Is One... 
Instead of Two Wars to Win 


Overnight conversion to peacetime 
production is physically possible in 
Butler factories. 


Although nearly a hundred differ; 


ent lend-lease and war items have 
streamed from Butler production 
lines, major war production settled 
on steel products which are basically 
the same as Butler builds for peace- 
time industries. 

So, Butler skilled craftsmen can 
quickly swing nearly 600 metal work- 
ing machines to the manufacture of: 

1. Prefabricated steel buildings of 
new and improved designs to serve 
all industries better functionally. 


2. Truck,transport and storage tanks 


for the more economical distribution 
of peacetime petroleum products. 

3. Dry cleaning equipment noted 
for its role in revolutionizing the 
quality, speed and economy of dry 
cleaning service. 

4, Farm equipment including a new 
line of Butler-Built steel structures 
developed to meet the needs of mod- 
ern farming. 

When there is one, instead of two 
wars to win, whatever partial conver- 
sion to these peacetime lines is per- 
mitted will be made with wartime 
precision and speed. 

Address all inquiries to: 7496 E, 
13th Street, Kansas City 3, Mo. or 996 
Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 




















eral pay raise would have upon prices to 
make a recommendation. Labor members 
Emil Rieve and R. J. Thomas, of the CIO, 
and George Meany and Matthew Woll, 
of the AFL, dissented vigorously. They 
asserted that the Board’s action was an 
“indefensible demonstration of timidity by 
men who are charged with the duty of ad- 
vising the President” of any wage changes 
that the situation might require. 

The Board’s next move will be to 
submit to the President its views on 
whether real wages 
of workers have 
dropped below peace- 
time standards _ be- 
cause of higher war- 
time prices. WLB also 
will make suggestions 
for broadening or 
clarifying its authori- 
ty to deal with wage 
inequities and_ with 
wage problems. that 
will arise during the 
industrial — reconver- 
sion period. The 
Board already is fac- 
ing the problem of 
what wages it should 
authorize for employ- 
ers shifting from pro- 
duction of munitions 
to civilian goods. There is a hint here 
that the Board might ask the President for 
specific authority to fix wages at plants 
that are being, or are to be, reconverted. 


—Acme 


MR. ROBERTSON 


Re-employment of veterans. La- 
bor unions are getting set for a showdown 
with the Government over the rights of 
discharged servicemen to get back their 
old jobs. The showdown will center around 
two grievances. One is against Selective 
Service for its interpretation of rehiring 
provisions of the 
draft Jaw. The other 
is against Congress 
for what the unions 
consider inadequate 
provisions of the re- 
hiring clause. 

A recent forum held 
under the auspices of 
the New York Times 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

GALESBURG, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. on “labor and the vet- mor 
erans” provided a tip- with 
Buy Bonds | off on what is to come. B 
More Than | Principals in the dis- = 

Before | cussion were Philip 
| Murray, president of Bitu: 
| the CIO; Robert J. Ever 
SEONE VO Fee | Watt, international wva\ 
ins ihe | representative of the " 

| AFL, and Devid BE oo on 
Robertson, president seals pulls 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen | 200, 
A and Engineers. They presented a_ solid Ye 
labor front in their protestations. = 
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Will I have a warm home this winter? 


That’s a hard question to answer, but it looks more and 
more likely that you will have enough heat, if you heat 
with Bituminous Coal. 

But don’t think of your family’s dependence on coal just 
in terms of heat. Quite aside from that, you depend on 
Bituminous Coal in ways you may never have thought of! 
Every time you turn on the light, listen to the radio—ever y 
Way in w hich you use electricity in the home—the chances 
are that Bituminous Coal produced the electric power. Coal 
pulls nearly all trains. It makes all of our steel. More than 
200,000 different products depend on coal. 

Yes, American civilization is built on Bituminous Coal! 
And last year the U. S. Bituminous Coal industry mined 
more coal than had ever been taken out of the ground in 


any country at any time in the history of the world. 


What Can I Do? ...Youcan help the attractive picture 
of a warm home, shown above, to come true for you. Burn 
your coal efficiently. And order your supply of Bituminous 
Coal now. In that way you help the men who mine the coal, 
the railroads that transport it, your local coal dealer, and 


your own family. 


BITuMNous COAL 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ENLIST YOUR SAVINGS IN WAR BONDS 





oo SEEKING QUICK, SAFE FINANCING 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


BM B EDERAL 





Whatever your present method of financing purchases 
and sales may be, you would do well to investigate the 
advantages of the Domestic Letter of Credit. Definite 
benefits to both buyer and seller accrue from its use. An 
irrevocable Letter of Credit of The Philadelphia National 
Bank, issued at the time a contract is made, provides 
definite assurance that when certain conditions have 


been fulfilled fizancial settlement will be made. 


We have had a great deal of experience in Letters of 
Credit, both for foreign trade and for domestic purposes. 
Inquire through your local bank, mentioning Philadel- 
phia National, or write us for further information; it 


will be sent you promptly. 


NATIONAL BANK 


1, PA. * ORGANIZED 


DEPOSIT INSURA ( i> 


1803 


RPORATION 








the law largely concerns the superpriority 
rating that Selective Service is giving 
veterans who apply for reinstatement op 
their old jobs. Official Selective Servieg 
attitude is that a returning veteran gets 
his old job even if this means discharging 
a nonveteran with more seniority. 

The unions do not like this interpreta. 
tion because they contend it runs contrary 
to long-established industrial practice of 
according job preferences to workers of 
longest seniority. Also, the unions argue 
that the interpretation conflicts with other 
labor laws under which seniority rights of 
workers are protected. 

Labor’s idea is that veterans should be 
hired for both old and new jobs on the 
basis of accrued seniority. That means 
that months in the service would be added 
to months worked. In the case of a vet- 
eran who never before had held a job, 
seniority credit for the time spent in sery- 
ice would be allowed when he is employed. 
Such a plan would prevent “bumping” of 
draft-exempt war workers and veterans of 
previous wars by veterans of the present 
war who have less seniority. : 

As to the claims of inadequacies in the 
law, labor holds this view: 

No re-employment plan is made for 
disabled veterans who might not be 
capable of holding their former jobs. 

There is no protection for veterans 
who were employed temporarily be- 
fore the war or for men who replaced 
others who had been inducted. 

There is no job protection for those 
who entered the service from school 
or were unemployed when inducted. 

The job guarantee for permanent 
workers expires at the end of a year. 

Language of the law is vague and has 
loopholes. For example, an employer 
need not reinstate a veteran if it is 
“impossible or unreasonable” to do so. 
This fight is one that doubtless will not 

be settled until the courts have ruled on 
various issues involved, or until Congress 
has clarified the law. 


Labor and the courts. Unless the 
U.S. Supreme Court reverses its position 
in a later case, the War Labor Board 
henceforth will be free to issue orders 
without fear of interference by the courts. 

The Supreme Court has refused to re- 
view a lower court decision holding that 
WLB orders were not subject to review 
by the courts. Effect of this refusal is to 
let the lower court decision stand. 

As a result of the high court’s refusal 
to review the case, employers will have no 
recourse but to accept WLB orders in the 
future. Six suits against WLB filed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. were dismissed 
by a Washington district court two days 
after the Supreme Court had acted. 

Montgomery Ward has asked the Su- 
preme Court to review another of its cases 
against WLB, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve the Court will change its position. 
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25 Years that Created 
a New World of Radio 





From 1919 to 1944... RCA has pioneered 
in the science of radio and electronics... 
from world-wide wireless to national network 
and international short-wave broadcasting... 
from electron tubes to electron microscopes and 
radiothermics... from the hand-wound Victrola 
to the automatic radio-phonograph . . . from 
television to radar. 

Twenty-five years of service to the nation and 
the public have made RCA a symbol of achieve- 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


RCA LEADS THE WAY..In Radio. . Television. . Phonographs.. Records.. Tubes. . Electronics 








ment and progress... RCA is a monogram of 
quality in radio-electronic instruments and de- 
pendability in communications throughout the 


world. 


From the First World War to the Second, 
RCA developed and expanded its “know-how” 
in skilled engineering and production so vitally 
needed to meet the demands of war . . . these 
qualities will be reflected in the peacetime prod- 
ucts of RCA. 





1919 1944 
25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 

















Special Rapor 


Reduction in acreage and a 
world agreement on controls 
as ways to deal with surplus 


A troublesome problem for the future 
is mixed up in one war boom. This boom 
is in wheat, which again is moving into 
line to compete with cotton for No. 1 
position in the general farm problem. 

Wheatgrowers, who include most farm- 
ers, have just harvested the first 1,100,- 
000,000-bushel crop in history. They are 
to pocket an estimated $1,600,000,000 
from the sale of this crop, with the Gov- 
ernment likely to buy a good-sized portion 
in order to fulfill its guarantee of parity 
price. How well off wheatgrowers probably 
feel’ can be illustrated by the fact that 
they received only $289,000,000 for their 
1932 crop, and $519,000,000 for the 1939 
crop. 

Trouble for the future in wheat, as in 
cotton, lies under the surface of current 
prosperity, however. It is a bit of trouble 
that concerns Government and taxpayers 
as much as it does farmers themselves. 

The source of the trouble is found in 
some more figures. These show that on 
July 1, when a new crop year started in’ 
wheat, there was on hand in the world a 
total of nearly 1,200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat that had been carried over from the 


ARGENTINE WHEAT 
If controls won‘t work... 


52 








—Three Lions 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHEAT BOOM: PROBLEM FOR U.S. 


Difficulties in Disposing of Record Crop and a Large Carry-Over 








—Harris & Ewing 
FOOD ADMINISTRATOR JONES 
. . . found trouble in figures 


year before. That is almost two thirds of 
a full year’s production of 1,800,000,000 
bushels for the world. It is two and one 
half times the normal carry-over in peace- 
time. In the United States, the carry-over 
was 319,000,000 bushels: in Canada, 403.- 
000,000 bushels; in Argentina, 285,000,000 
bushels, and, in Australia, 
160,000,000 bushels. Those 
are surpluses. 

On top of that there now 
is a whole new crop of 
wheat, nearly as much as 
the world will consume in 
the year ahead. The result 
is to be that, when war is 
ended, the world will have 
more wheat, just as it will 
have more cotton, than it 
knows what to do with. 

Problem ahead. It is 
here that the wheat prob- 
lem is about to emerge 
again in the United States. 
The law of the land, which 
both political parties ap- 
plaud, provides that wheat- 
growers are to receive prices 
equal to at least 90 per cent 
of parity with prices of 
things that they buy for 
two full calendar years after 
both wars formally are de- 














clared to have ended. It is altogether likely 
that this price guarantee, having been in- 
creased to full parity for the 1944 crop, 
will continue at that level for those two 
postwar years as well. In either case, this 
price guarantee means that the Govern- 
ment will assure a profit from growing 
wheat, inasmuch as the guarantee, at full 
parity, is for a price not far from $1.50 a 
bushel. Many farmers in the wheat belt 
can produce wheat for not much more than 
50 cents a bushel. The average production 
cost is little more than $1 which still leaves 
a good margin of profit. 

The result is that, with the prospect of 
a steadily growing surplus of wheat, which 
the Government will hold, the United 
States will be forced to deal with a wheat 
problem. That problem is related to the 
fact that production of wheat in the 
United States, as now demonstrated, can 
pass 1,000,000,000 bushels a year, while 
domestic ,onsumption for all purposes 
tends to stay frozen, except in wartime, 
at 675,000,000 bushels a year. The prob- 
lem is related to the question of what to 
do with 325,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat, or some fraction of that amount. 

Three courses of action now are being 
explored by this Government. They are: 

Acreage reduction. To be entitled toa 
Government-supported price in postwar, 
wheatgrowers no doubt will be required to 

















U.S. WHEAT 
. . . there is always dumping 
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DICK HAYMES 


Sparkling Personalities of Stage, Screen and Radio 
with GORDON JENKINS’ Orchestra and 


2 WAY CONVERSATIONS 


with Men and Women on the Fighting Fronts 
TUESDAY NIGHT—NBC NETWORK 


“Everything for the Boys’’ is dedicated to those closest to 
the hearts of America—the men and women in service. 


Tune in and thrill as the boys talk with stars of stage, 
screen and radio. Hear songs by Dick Haymes, music by 
Gordon Jenkins, meet the ‘‘tops’’ of the entertainment 
world . . . but, best of all, listen to the warm, human, 
soul-stirring words of the boys and girls to whom we all 
owe so much. It’s their radio hour ... Be with us next 
Tuesday and every Tuesday, NBC Network. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Merchandising Division 





TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS + STARTING 
LIGHTING IGNITION 


BATTERIES + WIRE & CABLE 















“HERE’S A RINGSIDE 
SEAT FOR THE WAR” 


says Grantland Rice 


noted Sports Authority 





\ “The hotel lobbies of the country now give you the ‘in- 
: side’ on what’s happening on the war front. They are 
thronged as never before by military personnel and civil- 
ians traveling on urgent war duties. Soldiers and their 
families, new war brides, pert service women—all make 
hotels their homes for the duration. You can help them 
and yourself when you travel by making hotel reservations 
as far in advance as possible providing accurate data on 
the time of your arrival and specific accommodations you 
A will require. And this is important, too—when your plans | 
change, notify the hotel so the room reserved for you 
\ becomes available for someone else!” 



















Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 





Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 


Frank L. Andrews, President 





join in with any Government program of 
acreage control. Control over the number 
of acres that a farmer may plant to wheat, 
however, involves regimentation. The 
Government tells a farmer what he can 
and cannot do. This, in turn, is a pro- 
cedure that is supposed to be highly un- 
popular with farmers and is frowned upon 
by many Congressmen. If acreage is to 
be controlled as a means of bringing the 
surplus of wheat under control, then the 
old Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion would be back in the picture. There 
would be acreage allotments, penalities for 
those who violate the allotment, and pay- 
ments to those who go along. 

Dumping. Congress now has approved 
Government financing of exports of farm 
products. This is sometimes called “dump- 
ing.” It means that wheat from this coun- 
try can be offered to buyers abroad at 
whatever price any foreign grower of 
wheat offers. Thus, Argentina might offer 
wheat at 50 cents a bushel to buyers in 
England. Exporters in this country then 
could offer United States wheat at 50 
cents a bushel, too, even though the farm- 
er had been paid $1.50 a bushel. The 
American taxpayer would make up the 
difference, thereby subsidizing a lower 
price for the foreign consumer than for 
the American. 

World agreement. Plans have been 
made for international wheat controls in 
postwar. In 1942, the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia and Argentina, as wheat- 
selling nations, and the United Kingdom, 
as a big buyer, entered into an agreement 
designed to control world production of 
wheat, its export and the price at which 
it is to be bought and sold in world mar- 
kets. Under that agreement, wheat exports 
would be allocated. The United States 
would sell to the foreign market up to 
72,000,000 bushels annually, or 16 per 
cent of total world exports. Canada would 
export 40 per cent of the world total; 
Australia,-19 per cent, and Argentina, 25 
per cent. 

However, a system of wheat controls is 
yet to be set up, and until this is done it 
will remain uncertain whether an interna- 
tional wheat agreement can be effective. In 
this country, the Administration strongly 
favors international commodity  agree- 
ments, and can, if necessary, use the threat 
of dumping to induce other nations to co- 
operate. Control of wheat production and 
marketing might be the first of those 
agreements to have a trial. 

Actually, this country’s answer to the 
wheat problem, at least initially, probably 
will be a combination of the world agree- 
ment and acreage reduction. The acreage 
cut is being deferred by War Food Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones, in deference to war 
needs, until 1946. As things stand at the 
present time the wheat situation is one 
more sign that the Government may have 
to move back into the control of agri- 
culture. 
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Pro and Com 
of Matiomal Issues 


Security Plan 
Of United Nations: 
Press Reaction 


The proposals coming from the Dum- 
barton Oaks conferences for a United 
Nations organization are hailed by com- 
menting editors as a promising start 
toward an effective union for peace. Mis- 
sivings are held by some, however, as to 
the prospect of justice for small nations, 
and it is widely emphasized that only de- 
termined co-operation among the big pow- 
ers can make the machinery workable. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.-Rep.) says it is “an impres- 
sive start .. . a step taken in full awareness 
of the weaknesses of the old League.” 

As compared with the Geneva Cove- 
nant, “plans now outlined are more realis- 
tic in their handling of the relations of big 
and little powers,” in the view of the 
Christian Science Monitor (Ind.). 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
warns that “this realistic structure runs 
the risk of degenerating into a high-pres- 
sure combine of power politics.” 

“Somehow,” says the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Ind.-Dem.), “the design must contain 
the equivalent of a Bill of Rights for small 
nations,’ a guaranty that they are not 
giving the great powers a “blank check.” 

The “projected world system based .. . 


upon power, and power alone . . . cannot 
convey any guaranty of justice,” observes 
the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 


uging that a code of international law 
“should be set up without delay.” 

The New York Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) likewise expresses “doubts about 
the efficacy of world policing before there 
has grown up a system of international 
law that is generally accepted.” 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Jowrnal (Ind.- 
Rep.) concludes that the conferees: still 
‘have definitely not struck upon... a 
basic program for establishment of post- 
war peace” because of “the old, old issue 
of maintaining individual sovereignty.” 
To the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind.-Rep.), the security machinery “im- 
plies a stability and realism in the pro- 
posed new order that are not lightly to be 
overlooked,” despite “important gaps.” 
This newspaper concedes, however, that 
“no international order will work unless 
the great powers remain in harmony.” 
“An agreement to co-operate is no sub- 
stitute for co-operation,” observes the 
New York Post (Ind.), but it calls the 


Dumbarton proposal “a sound one.” 
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Against thieves and intruders 
it's Cyclone Fence 





Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


OES your plant need protection—fence, 

gates, window guards, wire mesh bar- 
riers? If it does, write us at once about your 
requirements. If you are making war goods 
and have the proper priority, you can 
get Cyclone Fence and other Cyclone pro- 
tection materials right away. We will 
quickly send recommendations and a free 


estimate. Even if you are not eligible for 


fence at this time, it will pay you to plan 
now for your postwar needs. Ask for our 
free 32-page book on fence. It is crammed 
full of pictures and packed with informa- 
tion and specifications that will help you 
select the proper fence and other safeguards 
to your property. Mail the coupon below— 
this useful book will be sent at once with 


no obligation to you. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION Uamenican steet & wine COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED. 


It’s full of facts, 


coupon today. 


STATES 
STEEL 


INGMNE Es wesccdedee 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., Dept. EO4 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


Interested in fencing: [J Industrial; 
Eb asians, AVAOUOO sé. 6iicicedicis oxccs-dcecudeeues .. feet. 





specifications, illustrations. 


School; 


-) Playground; 4 



















the fight 
against 


the letdown 


What letdown? A slackening 
in any essential effort strips a 
gear in the victory drive. 

Why so? Because the real 
measure of success will be our 
ability to finish the war and make 
the transition to peace without 
losing momentum. That’s why 
Uxcle Sam says: “Stay on the 
job; don’t go hunting yet. Con- 
tinue to Buy Bonds. . . share food 
...save fuel. Keep up the fight 
on waste.” 


It’s a temptation to stop salvag- 
ing scrap iron and steel. But in- 
dustry still needs scrap, 
whether the end products 
are weapons or automobiles. 
Within the steel mills and o 
fabricating plants, Yellow 


Broderick & Bascom 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 






Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 





Strand Braided Safety Slings and 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope are likewise working to sus- 
tain production. Above, rope and 
slings combine to lift heavy mill 
equipment. Elsewhere they pro- 
mote efficiency in moving bars, 
tubes, plates, forgings and special 
shapes. 


Your own material handling 
operations will go smoothly in 
the care of flexible, kink-resistant 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings and long-lived Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope. 
Let the patented braiding 
of the one and the pre- 
forming of the other rein- 
force your defenses against 
a letdown. Inquire today. 


Rope Co., St. Louis 
























Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


Finance leo 


Easy Redemption 
Of War Bonds: 
Attitude of Public 


The new system that makes war bonds 
as easy to cash as ordinary bank checks 
gives promise of working out to the Treas- 
ury’s satisfaction. 

During the first week of operation, $69, 
000.000 worth of bonds were presented at 
bank windows and other places of redemp. 
tion for cash. That was less than the 
amount cashed during the third week of 
September, and not much more _ than 
the amount offered for redemption in the 
early part of the month. Officials were re. 
lieved to find that bondholders gave little 
evidence of wanting to cash their bonds 
simply because it was easy. 

In installing the new system, the Treas- 
ury was acting from two influences: The 
need for easier payment in order to take 
the load off the Treasury and the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and the belief that, 
if bonds were easier to cash, individuals 
would tend to keep them. The first influ- 
ence could not be ignored because, until 
now, bonds could be cashed only at post 
offices, Federal Reserve Banks or the 
Treasury itself, and these agencies were 
becoming swamped. 

The question of redeeming outstanding 
bonds still is a problem. The trend in re- 
cent months has been that the Treasury 




























BONDED BEAUTY 


Miss America of 1944 will probably sell a lot of | | 
bonds for the Treasury on her officially spon- © 
sored tour. Business-minded officials hope the 7 
customers will be really appreciative and hang |) 
on to the bonds, not redeem them in a hurry. | 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET : New York 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1944 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 





(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 








T 
ASSETS | 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers...... $ 810,183,186 DIRECTORS 
United States Government Obligations (Direct GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
or Fully Guaranteed) Redcap tala grata uniot e, =ck eal em 2,280,511,417 Chairman of the Board 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... ....- 41,584,309 W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
State and Municipal DIOCUEICIO$ 5 6 ress casero ove 149,047,040 Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Other Securities Rk Se Se Ose Sw mere! dr ee) é S16 eS aed @ 67,408,717 WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances . - 746,244,170 President 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............- 4,183,043 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........- 6,311,368 SOSTHENES BEHN nee 
j President, International Tele- 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . sects nees 5,850,000 phoresi Shean Cayaaiel 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- cxiieaiceaatanaaae 
tion... ee: 7,000,000 Peau. dennehins enna 
PSR ECU AS oe oars Sanaa ace ake aed Os 35,5 75,475 Power Company Inc. 
Se PN do soe eee es ORONO 1,886,881" GUY CARY 
Shearman and Sterling 
DOE cee ee eC LI eC R EEE ra, PIE $4,155,785,606 EDWARD A. DEEDS 
SSeS Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 
LIABILITIES 
- CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
eT ree Seer e $3 ,888,429,276 noe 
(Includes United States War pk Hitin ine 
Loan Deposit $471,591,599) " ‘Cheieman of the Board, Bank of 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.. $9,971,560 America, N. T. & S. A. 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- JOSEPH P. GRACE 
FONG. e ee ee eae etal ala: @ are a 3,185,712 6,785,848 Chairman of the Board, 
cats Sst te taaccalaeliian W. R. Grace and Company 
Items in Transit with Branches. ..........2..466. 8,119,125 JAMES R. HOBBINS 
Reserves for: President, Anaconda Copper 
. Mining Company 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned sea nee 
Al RY IGHTO? 
15° G07 © RRR Ree eT eee MPS P26 70 Cheteemin al ke hla 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 24,454,441 Corning Glass Works 
Dividend Oe EN ee ia teceay alice noah areas ee 1,550,000 GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Capital SE eee ee ee eS eS $77,500,000 President, Deering, Milliken and 
Surplus Re ee eRe er oe ee ee 117,500,000 Company, Inc. 
Undivided Profits. ..0cserccscccse 30,074,539 225,074,539 ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson and Sons 
CEE oes er ths 5s Poe Mstaxatard Ae $4,155,785,606 GERARD SWOPE 
: a Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 
Figures of foreign branches are included as of September 25, 1944, except those REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. Vice-President, Sterling Engine 


Company 
$688,737,390 of United States Government Obligations and $5,821,580 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $626,106,109 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


*ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop and Company 


° e *Serving with the fi Se 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) Serving with the armed forces 
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ONE MAN DOES THE WORK OF FOUR 


when TRANE Convectors are installed 


Light Weight Heating unit not only 
saves installation time but can now be 
shipped sooner 


When Trane Convectors were installed at a 
west coast naval hospital it was possible for 
one man to do the work of four. Here’s why— 

Trane Convectors weigh one-fourth as much 
as conventional cast iron heating units. The 
same crew of men can unload four convectors 
to one cast iron radiator. Wall hung Trane 
Convectors can be completely mounted in the same time it requires to mount only 
the hangers for cast iron radiators. The smooth surfaces of the Trane Convector 
can be painted much faster than the rough hard-to-get-at surfaces of old-fashioned 





heating units. 

Of course thousands of convectors were installed in this big naval hospital. But 
proportionately the same amount of installation time can be saved on all jobs, small 
or large. Whether for one war worker’s home, or a factory to build B-29 bombers, 
Trane Convectors save valuable man-hours at a time when every minute of every 
worker is vital. 

Not only that, but today Trane Convectors can be shipped faster. Trane Convectors 
are not dependent on manpower-drained foundries. In most instances Trane Con- 
vectors can be shipped in one-third the time required for cast iron radiators. 

Add the advantages of time saving and quick shipment to all the other features, 
such as quick heat, cleanliness, space saving, and low cost, when you consider the 


a 
¢ 
THE TRANE COMPANY - LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING HEAT TRANSFER AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


heating unit for your job. 





Information for this advertisement furnished by H. C. Hastorf of San Francisco, a heating 
contractor on this mammoth government project. 








was paying bondholders $1 for each $2 gold 
in new bonds. The volume of monthly re. 
demptions, however, still is only 1 per cent 
of the total number of bonds outstanding 

Treasury officials think this is a satis. 
factory record. They point out that $96. 
800,000,000 of E Bonds, the small jp. 
vestor’s issue, have been sold since May, 
1941, and that $3,480,000,000—or 13 per 
cent—have been cashed. Withdrawals from 
savings deposits are 20 per cent a year, so 
the Treasury contends that its bond-sell. 
ing campaign is reasonably successful, 

That fact is heartening to Theodore R. 
Gamble, head of the Treasury’s War fj. 
nance Division, who will have charge of 
the Sixth War Loan Drive that starts 
November 20 to raise $14,000,000,000 
from nonbanking sources. 


Bonds in banks. Treasury efforts to 
by-pass commercial banks in raising 
money during the last two drives, hov- 
ever, have not been completely successful, 

This procedure has been followed to re- 
duce the amount of cash and bank credit 
available for spending. When bonds are 
sold to banks, total bank deposits increase 
because of the Government borrowing. 
But, when bonds are sold to individuals 
and nonbanking institutions, deposits 
simply are transferred from the buyers’ 
banking accounts to the Treasury’s ac- 
count. Total deposits are not increased. 

Thus, in the last two bond drives, banks 
were allowed to buy only a limited amount 
of bonds—20 per cent of their time de- 
posits. In the fourth drive early this year, 
this system was reasonably successful. Be- 
tween January and March, 1944, a total 
of $16,070.000.000 worth of new Govern- 
ment bonds was marketed and banks in- 
creased their holdings by only $4.827,000,- 
000, or 30 per cent of the total increase. 

In the fifth drive, the picture changed 
sharply. That drive opened in June, and, 
between April and June, $14,673,000,000 
worth of new bonds was sold to the public. 
In that period, banks increased their bond 
portfolios by $7,186,000,000, accounting for 
almost half the increase in new bonds sold. 

This trend is evidence that large non- 
banking investors, such as insurance com- 
panies, institutions and corporations, are 
cashing their old bonds in order to buy new 
issues. Banks, in fact, hold more than. 41 
per cent of the $211,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment bonds that were outstanding on 
September 30. 

Signs are, however, that the Treasury's 
major war financing headaches are past. 
The Government’s cash requirements are 
dropping, and the prospect is that this year 
the Treasury will need to tap the money 
markets for $32,000,000,000, in contrast 
to the $56,800,000,000 raised in the fiscal 
year that ended last June 30. If this pros- 
pect is realized, almost half the amount 
will be raised in the coming war loan drive. 
Another drive in May or June, 1945, should 
bring in the additional sums required. 
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Plus ana Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Axmserseaw Business 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 


After German war ends, with the Japanese war still going on..... 

U.S. Army will want great quantities of new-type equipment, will not try 
to fight Japan with all of the same weapons used to fight Germany. 

U.S. Navy will have many continuing big demands to make on industry. 

Air Forces will want fewer small planes, but more big bombers. 

China, once opened up, will want trucks, food, clothing, munitions of every 
kind. Chinese needs, if only fractionally met, are to be very large. 

Britain is to expect continued Lend-Lease on a large scale. Russia will 
want the same if she decides, as many now expect, to get in on the Japanese windup. 


Or, to look at it in another way, when only Japan remainS..eee 

Cotton clothing will be in more demand than woolen for military use. 

Light tanks will be in more demand than medium or heavy. Light artillery 
is to be needed more than very heavy artillery. Big bombers will be needed 
much more than small fighters. Light trucks may be in more demand than heavy. 

In brief, the requirements for fighting a war in the jungles or in China or 
in Japan are far different than those for fighting a war in Europe. 

That's why it is not wise to expect the bottom to drop from war business 
as soon as German war ends, why- the downward adjustment will be more gradual. 

Probable details of that adjustment are given to you on page 22. 

















In terms of individual war industries..... Six months after German war ends: 

Aircraft will be down about 40 per cent. It still will be the biggest war 
industry; will account for more expenditure than any other war industry. 

Shipbuilding will be hard hit; will reflect diminishing needs. 

Tanks, trucks, jeeps, etc., will drop about 50 per cent in demand. 

Ammunition will hold up well. But: There will be heavy cuts in radio and 
other communications equipment and quite heavy cuts in guns and fire control. 

It is very improbable that, over all, the Japanese war will call for a vol- 
ume of munitions more than 50 per cent as great as both wars together. U.S. 
Navy has Japan groggy right now, all by itself. U.S. Army has immense quantities 
of many things on hand that will serve in the Far East as well as in Europe. 

Yet: These factors need to be set against plans for doing big things inside 
China, against the natural military tendency to order two things for every one 
really needed. Loss and wastage of materials to date are far under estimates. 








To translate all of this into terms of general business activity..... 

In the year following end of the German war, with Japanese war going on: 

Industry's rate of production, over all, will be down about 25 per cent. 

Unemployment will have risen to about 6,000,000 from 1,000,000 at present. 

Wage and salary payments will drop to around $75,000,000,000 compared with 
present payments of above $100,000,000,000. There'll be a shorter work week, 
some unemployment, a shift from high-paying war jobs to lower-paying peace jobs. 

National income will be off about $30,000,000,000 from the 1944 level now 
being estimated at $158,000,000,000. There'll be a drop of about $4,500,000,000 
in farm cash ineome, to go along with the drop in wage and salary income. 

Retail sales will drop about $4,000,000,000 to $63,000,000,000. 

















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued; 


There is to be something of a jolt in the period after German war ends. 

Yet: That jolt still will leave industry and trade and employment at quite 
high levels. It will be a mild jolt compared with the one to come after the end 
of both wars, to come when the whole war business is brought to a sudden stop. 


In terms of timing, broadly, it looks like this..... 

1945 is to be a year of declining production, income, trade. “ 

1946 is likely to be a year of severe decline, a year of shakeout and of 
adjustment from both wars, with production, trade, profits, income down sharply. 

1947 is to be a year of postwar recovery, of a snap back as industry speeds 
up after reconversion from war. A national income of around $120,000,000,000, on 
the basis of present prices, is probable for that year, with activity rising. 

All of this is on the basis of a late 1944 war ending in Europe, a late 
1945 war ending in the Far East. And: Even at the bottom in 1946, when adjust- 
ments are causing most dislocations, activity will be much above prewar. 





Wage-policy decisions, as we've said, will be related to German war end, 
to loss of income that will come with end of the 48-hour week and its overtime. 
White House will favor hourly rate increases to offset income losses in part. 
Cost-of-living arguments, inflation arguments will not be governing factors. 
And: Continuing large-scale Government orders for the Japanese war will be 
used as leverage to try to force industry to grant increases in face of a surplus 
of workers. Supply and demand pressures would suggest postwar wage reductions. 
All of this is in event of a fourth term. Mr. Roosevelt is not likely to 
act before election, to give his verdict until he sees how the wind is blowing. 














Even after a wage increase, when and aS given..eee. 

OPA will try to block any general increase in price of steel. 

Auto industry will be expected to turn out 1945-model cars at 1942 prices. 

Price controls will be used in first half, 1945, to try to force manufac- 
turers of almost all kinds of civilian durables to reconvert at 1942 prices. 

But: OPA is thinking-of exempting companies producing less than $100,000 a 
year in manufactured goods from all kinds of price controls. That would be one 
more gesture toward small business. It also would simplify the control problem. 

Idea is to go to Congress in 1945 for another one-year extension of present 
price, wage, salary controls after present expiration date of next June 30. 
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U.S. is Preparing to build display centers all over the country to show sur- 
plus war goods; is to put its wares,.from machines to hardware, on the counter. 
It is very improbable that Congress will bar sales of surplus war plants in 
principal industrial States, that it will try to insist that U.S. industry must 
be decentralized. However, Congress might subsidize some big industries, includ- 
ing steel, in the West. Many things will bob up when and if there's depression. 
Most surplus property selling will be held up until after election, until 
a Surplus Property Board is selected and confirmed, until new rules are drawn. 











Insurance companies need now to think about adjusting to antitrust rules. 
Justice Department intends to move soon, now that Supreme Court denied rehearing. 
A new Senate in 1945 might be more ready to vote for antitrust exemption. 

Installment selling control will become permanent if present officials have 
their way. Idea is to use controls to tighten credit terms in good times, then 
to loosen them during recessions as one of the series of business cycle controls. 

Tax planning is off until Congress gets back. 

Army-Navy are required now by law to terminate war contracts when there is 
no need for the products to be made; are barred from using their appropriations 
for the purpose of priming pumps or just to create jobs. 

War should end in Europe by or around December 1. 
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HAMILTON ENGINES 


BUT KEEP THAT GUARD a! 


Hamiltons power one-third of all the 
Liberty Ships. | 


The pendulum swings with them to victory. 





GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








@ THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. © GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 




































































Do Allied 
Military Gains bring you 


closer to Credit Losses? 


Each item of good news from overseas emphasizes an impending 
business risk! Transition from war to peace will be full of uncertain- 
ties and upsets. War industry’s shutoffs, layoffs and payoffs will jolt 
many a business. But what companies will be hit? How hard? How 
soon? Nobody knows. 

On one point, however, you can be sure: With American Credit 
Insurance, your accounts receivable will be protected... 
now... and in the uncertain future. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT for 
goods shipped . .. pays you when your customers can’t... keeps you 
from worrying and waiting indefinitely for settlement ... puts a 
definite cash value on your accounts receivable. 





Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now 
carry American Credit Insurance. You need it too. For further infor- 
mation, write for our booklet, “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


President 


(51 Year) 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


American 


Credit Insurance 
Pays You When 


COMPANY 
—_ New York 


a Your Customers Can’t 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 











_ People. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


. John Maynard Keynes, first Baron of 
Tilton and Britain’s top economic ambas. 
sador, is again in the United States. His 
specific mission is to review his country’ 
Lend-Lease requirements for the time 
when there will be but one enemy—Japan, 

Britain intends to throw all the strength 
possible into the Pacific war, once Ger. 
many is defeated, but that strength stil] 
must be nourished with continuing sup. 
plies. The British people still wil! need 
food, British armies will need ammunition 
and weapons. And much of this must come 
from U.S. farms and plants. Lend-Lease 





—Press Association 


LORD KEYNES 


aid is scheduled to drop after the German 
war, but not to disappear. Lord Keynes 
now is consulting with U.S. officials on the 
extent of that drop. 

The British envoy is no stranger to 
Washington or to U.S. officials. He came 
here in the spring of 1941 to discuss the 
Lend-Lease program when it was just get- 
ting under way. He returned to discuss 
world money and banking problems and 
headed the British delegation to the Bret- 
ton Woods conference on those matters. 

The Keynes program. There are signs, 
however, that Lord Keynes’s current mis- 
sion will not stop with the future of Lend- 
Lease. This professional British economist, 
with slight business experience, is today 
the choice of his Government to devise 
practical methods for restoring Britain to 
her prewar height of commercial influence. 
He is a director of the Bank of England 
and a top adviser to the British Treasury. 
In those posts, his major task is to create 
a postwar business climate that will send 
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Southern Hands Have Learned New Skills 





HOUSANDS upon thousands of Southern workers 

are going to school today. Their classrooms are 
great shipyards... airplane plants...steel and aluminum 
plants... powder factories...arsenals...war-busy plastic 
and chemical industries...where they are learning the 
myriad skills of modern industry. 


And on the trains and tracks, in the offices and shops 
of the Southern Railway System, we’re learning new 
skills too... how to move more tons of freight, more 
thousands of passengers. 





We're learning how to do our jeb more efficiently 
than ever before. 

So, after the war, when you “Look Ahead—Look 
South,” you'll see an army of strong, capable, level- 
headed American workers—including plenty of highly 
skilled craftsmen—pulling together to make the South- 
land’s dreams come true. 


Srneet EF. Morn 
~~. 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











New Horizons 











Southeastern Air Service, Inc., 

making opportunities for private en- 
terprise and initiative in the aviation 
business. Our Associate Base Plan 
“is aimed at assisting aviation busi- 
nesses in the smaller cities and 


towns, 





The plan is simple. Each Associ- 
ate Base operates as an individual 
proprietorship or company. The op- | 
erator provides the ability, manage- | 
ment and community cooperation. | 
It is his business. We assist him by 
supplying airplanes, sales financing, 
insurance and mass purchasing con- 
tact. Our maintenance and service | 
facilities are available to him at 
special rates. | 


We insist that each Associate | 
Base operate on the same high stan- 
dards set for our company bases. 
Our purpose is to assure the flying 
public of widespread superior serv- 
ice and courtesy. So we say with 
assurance that in the southeast the 
best way for the private pilot is to. 
“Fly Southeastern.” 





So amas TERN 
IR SERVICE, inc. 


Flight Training Contractor to U. S. Army 
Air Forces 


Member Aeronautical Training Society 


ExecuTIve Orrices @ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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British sales on world markets 50 per cent 
above prewar levels. 

Lord Keynes’s theories, do not 
get the enthusiastic reception they once 
received in official U.S. circles. His plan 
for a world money fund, in which book- 
keeping entries would take the place of 
deposits, and for which creditors were to 
be held equally responsible with debtors 
for balancing world trade, was shelved for 
the more conservative U.S. Treasury plan. 
British proposals to allow some re-export 
of Lend-Lease-type goods also were vetoed. 

There are deeper conflicts on trade 
policy between the two governments. The 
British, for example, now accept the 
Keynes theory that government funds 
must be used to underwrite business pros- 
perity. Thus, they are not averse to trading 
blocs and currency agreements, bulk buy- 
ing and other devices to expand markets. 
They may not oppose subsidies to capture 
foreign markets and to assure better prices 
and better business at home. 

American opinion is skeptical of these 
devices. U.S. bankers and businessmen 
have doubts about world money and world 
bank formulas; they want less, not more, 
government control over foreign trade and 
domestic affairs. The U.S. Government 
officially opposes world cartels and any 
other form of trade restriction. 

Position reversed. Once Lord Keynes 
enjoyed a greater reputation in Washing- 
ton than in London. His theory that gov- 
ernment borrowing and spending could de- 
feat depressions became the foundation of 
the Roosevelt New Deal. At that time, 
he was without title and a Cambridge pro- 
fessor. Britain was balancing her budget. 

A second World War called the eco- 
nomics professor from his university clois- 
ters. He became an adviser to the British 
Treasury and is credited with having de- 
signed that country’s “forced savings’ pro- 
gram to avert wartime inflation. That pro- 
gram also was suggested, but not adopted, 
by the U.S. Treasury. Secretary Morgen- 
thau and his advisers relied on voluntary 
savings to keep spending in check. 

In 1942, the economic theorist was the 
only new peer on the King’s birthday 
honors list. He took a seat in the House of 
Lords and moved into the top councils of 
British politics and British business. The 
professor, whose advice was spurned after 
the last war, is to be given wide leeway 
after this war. 

As an economic envoy, Lord Keynes 
comes to Washington with a professional 
reputation as well as official authority. He 
is regarded generally as a brilliant and 
original economist. His theory on the ef- 
fect of savings on national income and a 
nation’s welfare have gained wide accept- 
ance, even though his proposed remedies 
may be disputed. Furthermore, the Ad- 
ministration is veering toward a_ policy 
that would commit the United States to 
giving a postwar boost to world trade, and 
the opinions of Lord Keynes on this sub- 
ject are certain to carry some weight. 


how ever, 
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e I'M VICE PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF COST REDUCTION 





Undoubtedly you are making plans for 
modernization, reconversion or new instal- 
lation of elevators and dumb waiters. For 
modern elevators and dumb waiters are 
| essential to the efficient movement of men, 
material and merchandise — effectively re- 
ducing costs by increasing efficiency. 
| For more than 50 years Sedgwick electric 
and hand power elevators and dumb waiters 
have been solving ‘‘man”’ handling and 
materials handling problems in factories, 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, schools, 
churches, libraries, private residences, and 
commercial offices as well as institutional 
and private buildings. 


If this experience Plus the engineering 
and manufacturing “know how” gained 
through wartime production for the Navy, 
Coast Guard and Merchant Marine can be 
of assistance in furthering your postwar ele. 
vator and dumb waiter plans te/l us about 
them. Our engineers will be glad to help and 
show you how Sedgwick elevators and 
dumb waiters move men, material and mer- 
chandise better and faster—at reduced cost. 


Sedgutch MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS ¢« HOISTS «© DUMB WAITERS 














Prints 
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Quick, ig ar 








Floor and Portable 
Models Available 


WITH THE 


HUNTER 2écccro-Copyist 


Perfect machine-made tracings, regardless of 
size, in minutes—no more tedious checking—the 
Hunter Electro Copyist can’t make a mistake! The 
Electro-Copyist reproduces directly from pencil 
originals or blueprints,—in fact, from anything 
printed, typed, drawn or photographed. Full- 
shaded isometrics are reproduced by the Electro- 
Copyist with better definition of tone than by 
any other method. 

There is a Hunter Electro-Copyist for every 
need, from the portable models to special units 
that will take originals up to 168” x 48”. On 
all, your office help, with little training, can turn 
out as many copies as you want, as quickly as 
you want them. 

\" 


NEW IDEAS! Our booklet ex- 
plains helpful drafting short- 
cuts: how to harmonize isol 
details without retouching, how 
to bring back torn or faded” 

\ drawings. Send for it today! 


















HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 
490 S. Warren St Syracuse, N. 1 
































The Trumpet sounds its clarion call in fine music 





...or blares in off-beat boogie-woogie...to be heard 













in full-throated 








splendor on 








a Scott 














i* numberless passages of classical \ (() ; 


music, the Trumpet soars with martial maj- FINE RADIO 

















esty, while in the popular music of today it honored friend. RECEIVERS 
sounds a vibrant, masculine note that is un- Meanwhile, the 
mistakable. In any mood, in any setting, the Scott-you-might- 
Trumpet’s vitality and spine-tingling range have-owned is off on the seven seas, 
a ; , E. H. SCOTT 
ie are stirring and imperative. bringing news and entertainment to 
able 
To hear the Trumpet truly repro- our far-flung fleets. The Scott Marine Model 
pps duced by record or radio, you will want to was the first safe broadcast and short wave 
an? : . : radio that gave no tell-tale ‘‘leakback”’ to 
ing—the hear it ona Scott, for a Scott brings you each ‘ at $% é aK dé 
ake! The y : 
» pencil instrument in its own voice and timbre, ina enemy submarines. 
inything 
ac 4 ° = > , . . 
. rd living performance. But don’t just wait for the days of 
e > d 
than by . , : i saa : . ' Bs. | 
You who love great music will find peace—hurry them by buying Bonds, Bonds 
yr every P ‘ > J . 
‘ol unils a Scott one of the longed-for blessings of and more BONDS. 
8”, On ; 
can turn peace...to welcome into your home as an a pees 
lickly as | _E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. | 
_— | Dept. 8R4-4434 Ravenswood Avenue | 
oklet ex ‘ = Chicago 40, Illinois | 
7 Waavy ps & ws | ) e . — , 
1g short eS Rr Please send me a complimentary copy of your | 
» isolated y | new booklet on radio, ‘Achievement Through the 
or faded E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. | Yer | 
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Require ;, 
SEALING COMPOUNDS? 3 


Simews . 
OF A NATION 
[3 AT WAR [_! 





I: the wide experience of Press- 
tite sealing specialists help you 
to solve many present and postwar 
| problems of coating and sealing. 
| 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 


initials used, should be so marked. | <asehe cee eo 
| specialized in Liquid, 


Solid, or Plastic 


SEALERS 
COATINGS & CEMENTS 


Presstite compounds are developed 
to meet individual requirements 
for waterproofing, rust proofing, 
oil resistance, air sealing, acid and 
alkali proofing, adhesion, etc. Spe- 
cial Presstite produets now seal air- 
craft fuel tanks, fuselage seams, 
instruments, and gun turrets. And 
out of the demands of war have 
come many new and improved 
products that may well solve your 
problems, too. 


For years we have 


On Disposal of War Surplus 

Sir:—In your September 22 issue, Elmer 
G. Still (“The Yeas and Nays’) suggests 
that the immense amount of leftover goods 
after the war be sold abroad for fear of 
reducing factory output. According to 
Washington Whispers of the same issue, 
| export groups are expected to protest 
| against surplus property disposal plans, 
| fearing disruption of normal export mar- 
| kets for months to come. 

Will fear of what surplus property dis- 
posal will do to business cause people in 
ieee : this country to go barefoot? People who 
Stitsremacore * mm tried to buy common-grade clothing for 
— Ms school children this autumn are concerned 

about surplus property disposal also. 

At present there is a shortage of many 
items which the Government will hold in 
surplus when the war is over. To lessen 
interference with business, surplus prop- | 
erty should be disposed of before new sees Cheutens pa 10, Mo. 
peacetime products are available. It would 

| be a shame to deny the people of America CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

| the things which they need and can use. | tice of change of oddress should be sent not (ail 

Madill, Okla. Rocer G. BAKkerR than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
; fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 

ing received and the new address at which you wish 

to receive copies. 
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Our research and experimental 
laboratories are at your service. 
Send us your requirements today. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING 








* * * 


Wage Rise After German Defeat? 


The following answers to the ques- 
tion, “Should the Government au- 
thorize a general wage increase after 
Germany is defeated to offset loss of 



































workers’ overtime pay when industry F 
returns to a 40-hour week?” were re- 
ceived too late for the Oct. 13 issue. enc 
Increasing wages will increase purchas- An 
ing power and will be most advantageous, 
; a powerful full page advertise- but the first step is to create the op- mac 
ments te “Colliers: ise. and | portunity for joe | “ 
Cet latest nthe as r¥s > cams Washington, D.C. TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
paign for a stronger spirit of freedom, JosepH C. O’Manoney (Dem.) | — 4 b mac 
initiative, and self-reliance through U.S. Senator from Wyoming es 
the medium of competitive sports. ee indi 
The combined efforts of industry and as ne : 
government are producing amazing A weekly wage is for work done, and if, prin 
results. Immediate measures to enable after the war, our peace economy does not 
manufacturers to supply sports equip- require more than a 40-hour week, the pay glas: 
<a © Taagenpelg apeherohe gaua of should be accordingly. During the war pe- T 
| riod we are on a 48-hour-week basis, but 
YZ / | it was expected that 48 hours of work devi 
lO D7 | should be given for it. I am sure working- . 
| en ir 


President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 


it’s Wikkhon Topay 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT . 


men will not expect pay for something 
they do not do if conditions warrant it. 
Every well-run industrial concern will be 
glad to increase the hourly rate without 
any agitation for it. 
Chicago, II. Max EpstEIn 
Chairman of the Board, 
General American Transporation Corp, 





NEW YORK’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
H VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
' 150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 

Douglas L. Elliman & Co. Management 
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‘IGOTIT JOE!” 


you will find a wide variety of industrial work in large 


Finding the one trouble-making wire among hundreds 
encased in tightly-bound cables is a simple matter now! 
A marking machine manufacturer in Keene, N. H., has 
made life easier for today’s ground crews — tomorrow’s 
home, garage, and factory servicemen — by developing 
machines which stamp identifying numbers on each 
individual wire. Easy to read, these symbols can be 
printed on almost any product from 4%” wire to fragile 
glass; even on irregular metal surfaces. 

This marking machine, like many another ingenious 
device, is the product of the creative skill of men and wom- 


en in Northern New England. Throughout this territory 





bs. a BOSTON ad MAINE 


and small plants manned by labor of exceptional quality. 
New England is not only a pleasant place in which to 
work but an ideal part of the country in which to live as 
well. You will find management alert to the needs of the 
times; excellent labor conditions; good factory sites, am- 
ple power, and cooperative town and state officials. More, 
you will find fast, modern transportation facilities and a 
railroad anxious to help you in every way it can. Perhaps 


you would likespecific information on Northern 







New England. If so, address Boston and Maine, 
General Offices, Boston 14, Mass. 
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UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Russia’‘s 25-Year Peace Aim . . . FDR’s By-Passing 


Of Secretary Hull . . . New Post for Robert Murphy 


Mr. Roosevelt was prevented by (1) 
his campaign for re-election, (2) 
health considerations from joining the 
Churchill-Stalin conference in Mos- 
cow. Odds now definitely are against 
a December or January meeting of 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin . even if 
there is a fourth term. 


x * 


Henry Stimson, Secretary of War, and 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, still 
are cool to Henry Morgenthau, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for going to the 
President with a story that the other 
two members of a Cabinet committee 


_considering Germany’s future wanted 


to be lenient with the Germans. 
*x* *« * 


The first that Cordell Hull, as Secre- 
tary of State, knew of a vital decision 
affecting U.S. policy toward Italy 
was when Lord Halifax, for Britain, 
appeared to discuss details of plans 
for implementing the decision. Mr, 
Roosevelt had decided the issue by 
dealing directly with the British and 
had neglected to inform Mr. Hull. 


x k * 


Leon Henderson definitely is selected 
to serve as economic adviser to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. This is a job 
that would make Mr. Henderson eco- 
nomic czar of the American zone in 
Germany, if he accepts. 


xk * 


Robert Murphy, who now holds the 
position of political adviser to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower on matters of Ger- 
man policy, is to be shifted to another 
post in event of a fourth term. Mr. 
Roosevelt is somewhat impressed by 
criticisms of Mr. Murphy’s role as 
adviser on French policy. 


a eS 


Winston Churchill, for Britain, argued 
right up to the last that the U.S. 


Seventh Army should be used for an_ 


offensive into the Balkans, ahead of 
the Russian offensive, instead of be- 


72 


ing used for the drive up through 
Southern France. U.S. commanders, 
however, insisted upon the co-ordi- 
nated drive in France as opposed to 
a Balkan venture. 


xk *k * 


Lord Keynes is here on behalf of Brit- 
ain to work out details of Lend-Lease 
in what is to be called Phase Two, 
the phase after the German war ends 
and while war with Japan goes on. 
In this period, Britain’s Lend-Lease 
needs will be somewhat different than 
at present, and Lord Keynes will ex- 
press the British viewpoint. 


x k * 


There is nothing to the report that 
James Byrnes, retiring director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and often 
referred to as the Assistant President, 
no longer is on speaking terms with 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Byrnes is 
far from pleased with the attitude of 
Mr. Roosevelt in dictating the choice 
of a vice-presidential candidate, but 
has been in politics long enough to ac- 
cept personal disappointment without 
carrying a grudge. 


x k * 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is re- 
ferred to by a high-ranking British 
official as a “political genius,” a de- 
scription that is not being lost on 
some politicians here when they think 
of the future. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson is being scheduled for 
trips to Mexico, Brazil and Argen- 
tina to serve as a trade ambassador 
for postwar. 


xk *k * 


Harry Hopkins is continuing to ex- 
pand his field of activity as represent- 
ative of the President and is under- 
taking now to give directions on pol- 
icy matters both to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price 
Administration. Mr. Hopkins brought 
pressure to bear on WPB to put an 














end to many “nuisance” restrictions 
before election. 


kk * 


U.S. and British delegations at Dum- 
barton Oaks were favorable to pub- 
lication of the full record of discus- 
sion on points of controversy, but the 
Russians objected. 

x * * 
Josef Stalin is proving to be as hard’ 
a bargainer, if not harder, than either 
Mr. Churchill or Mr. Roosevelt. The 
Russians know exactly what they 
want, which is a set of policies that 
will assure them at least 25 years,> 
‘which they think will be needed, to 
become impregnable against any new 
attack from the west. q 


x * * 


The White House itself is putting out” 
the story that the November 7 elec- 
tion is to be very close, expecting in 
that way to generate more interest” 
and activity by party workers. 


xk k 


Russia could not give bases to U.S. 
and Britain for use against Japan 
without herself getting into the war. 
The reason is that Japan has large 
forces facing Russians in the Vladi- 
vostok area and naturally would 
launch an attack against any bases 
brought into use against Japan. 





i a 


Localities in U. S., Canada and Mexi- 
co are being spoken of informally as 
possible sites for the new United Na- 
tions headquarters when and if one is 
set up. The Denver area or West 
Coast area may be pushed by U.S. 


x kk 
F 
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President Roosevelt is unlikely to 
make any stump speech during this 
campaign that would require him to 





appear before large audiences. His at 2 
speeches will be before smaller gather- _ “te ; 
ings, despite pressure from campaign 
managers to get him out before crowds. An 
oses 
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Still up there! 


F YOU’VE tasted Four Roses re- _ for it at your favorite bar or package 
| cently, you know it’s stillon topof store. 

the world. The quality of Four Roses Its full, rounded flavor, and its 
has not been changed in the slight- gloriously mellow richness will tell 
est. It’s the same magnificent whis- you instantly why so many men call 
key it was before the war. it America’s top whiskey. 


And if you haven’t tasted Four A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frank- 
Roses lately, make it a point to ask fort Distillers Corporation, New York City. rd 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 





haking Kecipe 


for an 
Interior Decorator 


Take 10 gallons Monsanto X500, a new plastic © 
in liquid form. Add catalyst and stir well. 


Take suitable molds to form furniture, wall and 
floor panels or what you will. Add layers of 
cloth, covering each layer well with X500. 


Bake in moderate oven for five hours. Remove 


and use. . , 


That’s a simplified version of an industrial 
recipe that may become standard practice in © 
*the manufacture of a wide variety of familiar | 
objects now built laboriously, piece by piece, ~ 
from wood and metal. 


To this revolutionary technique Monsanto 
has made a significant contribution with de- 
velopment of the X500 series resins, third 
important new plastic announced by 
Monsanto this year. 


Today these resins are going into vital mili- 
tary applications, most of them secret. 
Tomorrow they may make possible the 
brightly patterned store counter of fabric- 
and-plastics you see here—also the light- 
weight, sturdy suitcase. Even floor and wall 
surfaces might be amazingly strong com- 
posites of wood veneer, paper or cloth alloyed 
with X500 resin. 


Other large objects of great 
strength, yet light in weight, 
which could be formed in one 
piece by the simple process of 


; contact or low-pressure lami- 
= ONSANTO nating range from boats to bath- 
tubs, baby buggies to bobsleds. 


MonSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHEMICALS ” PLASTICS St Louie 4 
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